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THE LITTLE OXLEYS. 



WILL tell you about some 
little children, if you like, who 
were sometimes naughty and 
sometimes good. 

Their papa was a doctor, and they 
lived in the country. There was a 
number of them. There was Ellen and 
Fred, and Mary and Clara — they were 
the elder ones. Then came Fanny and 
Harry, and Hetta and Johnny, and then 
Baby Beatrice. I shall tell you most 
about these last, because they were the 
younger ones, and about their eldest 
sister Ellen, because Fred and Mary and 

B 
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Clara were away at school, Hetta, 
one of the little ones, went out often 
too, to stay with her godmamma, so 
you will not hear so much of her as you 
will of Fanny and Harry and Johnny. 
They were all very fond of their sister 
Ellen, for she was very kind to them ; 
and when they were naughty she always 
tried to help them to be good. I will 
tell you some of the kind things she did 
for them. 

One day, when Sister Ellen was read- 
ing to mamma in the drawing-room, they 
were both much startled by hearing 
piercing shrieks from the nursery. 

"What can be the matter?" cried 
mamma, much alarmed. " Do, Ellen 
dear, go and see ; some of them must 
have got hurt." 

Almost before mamma had finished 
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speaking, Ellen was at the nursery-door y 
through which she heard a most deafen- 
ing noise of thumping, and shrieking,, 
and crying. On opening the door, she 
was very glad to find that nobody was; 
hurt, but she was also very sorry to see 
two very naughty children. There was* 
Harry lying full-length on the floor,, 
heels uppermost, drubbing away with 
his toes, and shrieking with all his 
might, Fanny was passionately sobbing 
and howling, and occasionally muttering; 
something to herself, while fat little 
Johnny, frightened at the- noise and quar- 
rel, sat whimpering in the midst of a 
whole Noah's-ark company, and a perfect 
field of bricks. 

The door opposite to that by which* 
Sister Ellen entered led into the night 
nursery, and there stood Nurse pale and 
B 2 
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tired, looking half-distracted, while she 
tried to soothe the poor startled Baby, 
who was crying in her arms. 

At the sight of Sister Ellen, both 
Harry and Fanny had for a moment 
ceased their cries, but now were begin- 
ning again with double noise. 

It appeared they had quarrelled over 
their play, but nobody could find out 
what it was about, and they did not seem 
to know themselves. Sistej- Ellen, finding 
•she could not hear a word Nurse said in 
explanation of the scene, began to look 
very stern, and said — 

" Fanny, if you are not quiet, I shall 
send you to bed ;" then she stepped over 
the stools and chairs and dolls and toys 
and boxes which had been strewed over 
the floor, and taking Harry by the hand 
she set him the proper way up, and held 
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him firmly while she stooped to kiss 
Johnny, who was in that way made 
quite happy, and began building again 
directly. 

" Now, Nurse," she said, " please tell 
me what all this hubbub is about." 

"Why, Miss Ellen," began nurse, 
" this wet weather does try 'em so, poor 
dears; and Master Harry, and Miss 
Fanny, they always do fratch when Miss 
Hetta is at her godmamma's. • You see, 
Miss Ellen, she can always play with one 
of 'em. If Master Harry wont have 
her, Miss Fanny will, and so they agree 
better when she is here. I shouldn't 
have left 'em, poor darlings. Don't be 
angry with 'em, Miss Ellen." 

" But they must not c fratch' in this 
way, Nurse, even if Hetta is not here ; 
that is no excuse for their being so 
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naughty as I see they are.] You are too 
good to them. Just tell me, please, 
•what it is all about." 

" Well, Miss Ellen, you see Baby has 
been so fractious, poor little thing." 

" What's fractious ?" asked Fanny, who 
stood fidgeting about, close to her sister. 

« Be quiet, Fanny ! Well, Nurse !" 

" Well, Miss Ellen, Baby being frac- 
tious, it's her teeth, bless her ; I haven't 
slept a bit this two nights ; nor for the 
•matter of that have she, poor dear. After 
they'd had their dinners comfortable, 
she seemed disposed to have a nap, and 
as my head ached terrible, I settled 'em, 
as I thought, with their games and books, 
and they seemed quite happy ; so I 
said, * Now my dears, my head aches 
badly, and Baby she's going to sleep, 
jnoW will you be quiet while I go for a 
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little while into the night nursery with 
her ?' because you see, Miss Ellen, 
I thought my head would soon be 
better if I got a wink or two of sleep. 
They promised me they would be good, 
quiet children, and I think I had just 
shut my eyes, when they made the aw- 
fullest shrieks, they quite frightened me ; 
and you came in at one door just as I 
had snatched up Baby and got to the 
other. That's, all I know, Miss Ellen, 
about it," 

While Nurse was saying this, Fanny, 
and Harry who had wriggled himself free 
of his sister's hand, were both getting very 
fidgety, Harry particularly so, for Fanny 
kept nodding her head at him, and say- 
ing cc you wouldn't be reasonable — you 
wouldn't be reasonable.'' This Harry did 
not like, and was on the point of burst- 
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ing out crying afresh when Sister Ellen 
said — 

" Dear me — dear me ; to think that 
two children old enough to know so 
much better should be so cruel to such a 
kind nurse." Then she turned to Fanny 
' and Harry, and said, <c Are you not 
ashamed to be so unkind ? look how tired 
nurse is." They both hung their heads, 
as well they might, for Fanny was six 
years old, and Harry was five, and I really 
think they might have been quiet a 
little time, to let Nurse get some rest. 

Sister Ellen then said, " Now, Nurse, 
go and lie down. See, Baby is dropping 
off to sleep again, and I will stay half- 
an-hour with these noisy little people, if 
they will promise to be very good," she 
added ; for on hearing that Sister Ellen 
was going to stay with them, Fanny 
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and Harry began to jump about, and 
make almost as much noise in their plea- 
sure as they had done in their anger. 
Their faces soon changed though, when 
Nurse said — 

"No, no, Miss EHen; I know you 
would rather be downstairs with your 
mamma — besides, missus will wonder 
what is the matter, and what is become of 
you. No, I can manage very well, 
thank you, miss." 

At last, however, Sister Ellen per- 
suaded Nurse to go and lie down ; and, 
telling Fanny and Harry to make the 
room tidy, she went to tell mamma that 
the dreadful noise was made from naughti- 
ness, and not from anybody being hurt. 

Johnny stopped her at the nursery 
door and said, cc oo turn back ;" and 
when she nodded "yes" to him, he 
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toddled back contentedly to his play 
among the bricks. 

.While Fanny and Harry were pick- 
ing up the chairs and stools and things, 
Fanny said, "What's c fractious/ Harry ?" 

" I don't know," said Harry. " Baby's 
fractious." 

" I know that" said Fanny, crossly ; 
" do be reasonable." 

"What's reasonable?" asked Harry, 
with a grin. 

" Why" — and here Fanny stopped. 

"Ah! ah!" laughed Harry, while he 
danced about ; " I know what reason- 
able is — you don't !" 

I do not think Harry knew, but only 
said so to tease Fanny ; and I fear they 
would have begun to " fratch" again if 
Sister Ellen had not then come back. 
She helped them to finish making the 
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room neat ; and then sitting down in 
Nurse's chair, she called them to her side 
and asked them what it was that had 
made them so quarrelsome, and how it 
happened that there was such a scene of 
confusion when she had first come upstairs. 

They neither of them wished to answer ; 
and Sister Ellen thought they would 
sooner forget the cause of their quarrel if 
she said no more about it, so she asked 
no more questions : and in a minute or 
two Harry went to help Johnny make a 
barn, and Fanny sitting down on a stool 
near Sister Ellen, finished dressing Blon- 
dina, her doll, for a walk. 

" Harry is papa, you know," said she 
to her sister ; " and I'm her mamma, of 
course. Sometimes Harry is the doctor. 
He comes when she is fractious ; what is 
fractious, Sister Ellen ? are our teeth 
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fractious ? mine ache sometimes, you 
know." 

" No, dear, teeth are not fractious ; 
fractious means rather cross." 

" Oh, then, Nurse is fractious some- 
times." 

" No, I don't think she is," said her 
sister. " I do not wonder at her being 
sometimes a little cross * with you when 
you are so very tiresome, but I think you 
are more likely to be fractious than 
Nurse is. When you are not quite well, 
and become fumy, and fretty, and fid- 
gety because you don't know what is the 
matter with you, that's being fractious. 
Poor Baby's teeth trouble her,, and she 
gets worried, and being such a little baby 
she cannot tell what ails her, then Nurse 
says she is fractious." 

By this time, Harry, who had been 
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listening, came up, and kneeling in front 
of Sister Ellen he began questioning too. 

" What's reasonable, sister ?" he began. 
"Fanny says reasonable is walking up 
and down, and wriggling and screwing 
up your mouth and looking like ladies 
and gentlemen ; that isn't reasonable, is 
it, sister ?" 

" No, indeed," said Sister Ellen, laugh- 
ing ; " it certainly is not, Harry." 

" There," nodded Harry at Fanny, 
" I told you I was sure that wasn't rea- 
sonable." 

Fanny seemed half inclined to cry as 
she said, " You unkind boy, I never said 
wriggling was reasonable." 

" Well, you know you wanted me to 
walk up and down with you and Blon- 
dina, and you wriggled like the peacock, 
and you wanted me to prim up my 
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mouth, and kept saying, ' Harry, do be 
reasonable/ and that's why I got angry, 
sister," went on Harry, " and what Fanny 
cried for ; for I wouldn't play reasonable, 
and she would not play anything else, 
and so we had a scrimmage/' 

" So I saw," said Sister Ellen ; " and 
I think you both very babyish, silly little 
children." 

Here Harry, who had edged himself on 
to the corner of Fanny's stool — it was a 
large square one, an4 there was plenty of 
room for them both if Fanny would have 
made it — said, " You told Fanny what 
was fractious ; now tell me, please, what 
is reasonable. Fanny, don't push so ; let 
me sit on a little piece of the stool. 
What is reasonable, Sister Ellen ?" 

I am afraid Sister Ellen found it 
almost as difficult to tell Harry what 
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reasonable was as Fanny did. She had 
been watching their pushing and striving 
about the seat, and she said — 

" Now Fanny, do you be reasonable, 
and let Harry have some room to sit in, 
you will both be more comfortable and 
hear what we talk about much better ; 
besides, it will be kinder of you to let 
Harry sit with you. There, Harry dear, 
I have given Fanny one or two good 
reasons for letting you sit beside her; 
and if she will let you do so, why she 
will be a reasonable little girl, and if she 
will not, why then she will be unreason- 
able as well as unkind. When we can 
find some good reasons, Harry, for doing 
things, and learn to do them for those 
reasons, then we are reasonable. I ex- 
pect when Nurse wants to wash you, and 
you stamp about, and wont be washed, 
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then she says, c Come, Master Harry, 
do be reasonable,' doesn't she ?" 

cc Yes," said Harry, half laughing. 

"Well, she knows, and you know, that 
the reason she wants to wash you is, that 
you may have a clean face and hands to 
go down to the drawing-room with. We 
know that this is a proper reason, for you 
know mamma would not have you there 
if they were not clean ; so though Nurse 
does not say all this at the time — people 
scarcely ever do say all the reasons that 
make them do things — that is what she 
means when she asks you to be reason- 
able." 

" Yes, that's right," said Harry, nod- 
ding his head, and settling comfortably 
on his perch, for Fanny had thought 
better of it, and they were now seated 
cosily side by side. 
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"Shall I tell you about a little dog' 
we once had that I think was first un- 
reasonable and then was reasonable ?" 

" Delightful !" said Fanny. 

" Oh, please do," cried Harry. 

Sister Ellen saw that Johnny was play- 
ing very contentedly, and then began to 
tell them about unreasonable Jack. 

" When Fanny was quite a baby we 
had a funny little ugly dog called Jack, 
He was very good-tempered to all of us, 
but he always barked loudly at strangers 
and beggars and cats. He used to run 
about the house all day, but was generally 
turned into the yard to his kennel at 
night. At the time when I am telling 
you about him it was winter, and the 
weather was, oh ! so cold. There were 
icicles hanging all round the house, and 
the snow was deep on the ground. As 
c 
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it was so very cold papa let Jack sleep 
inside the house, on the mat by the back 
door. He was very good and quiet for 
several nights; but one night, when 
mamma and papa had not long been in 
bed — it was just about Christmas-time 
you know, when there are so many 
^parties, and they were both very tired, 
they were just going to sleep — when 
Jack began to bark furiously and run 
about, and scratch at all the doors. He 
barked for some time before papa would 
take . any notice of him, but at last he 
.appeared to get quite furious; so poor 
papa dressed and went down in the 
cold, and marched about all over the 
house, for he really thought there must 
be somebody there, Jack barked so 
much ; but there was nobody. At last 
ihe let Jack, who all this time had been 
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scurrying about and scratching more 
than ever at the back door, out into 
the yard. Jack seemed as if this were 
just what he wanted, and became quiet ; 
papa then went to bed again, supposing 
the dog liked to sleep in his kennel best, 
and that he would hear no more of him. 
He and mamma, who had been quite 
wakened up, were just trying to go to 
sleep when Jack began bark, bark, bark- 
ing again, and scratching at the door to 
come in, and running away and coming 
back and barking. I had heard the noise 
he was making, and when I heard papa 
let him out, I thought it was funny to 
wish to be out in the frost and the snow, 
but as I knew papa would not have turned 
him out unless Jack had wished it, when 
he began barking to come in again, I 
thought him such an unreasonable little 
c % 
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dog that he must stop where he was, so I 
did not go down and let him in. • Well, 
dears, he barked and he barked ; papa, 
mamma told me, soon was asleep, and I 
went to sleep at last, but poor mamma 
could get no rest, for Jack barked on ; 
and as mamma lay listening to him, she 
could hear another little dog barking very- 
close to the house too. That was what 
had first set Jack offhand made him wish 
to get out to bark it away, I suppose." 

Here Harry asked, "What was the 
other little dog's name, sister ?" 

" I don't know, dear : shall we call him 
Tom, to tell one from the other ?" 

It was agreed that Tom would do nicely 
for a name, and then Sister Ellen went 
on. 

" Well., dears, mamma heard these two 
noisy, quarrelsome, ' fratchy' little dogs " 
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(here Fanny and Harry both smiled) 
" barking and growling and snapping and 
fighting for more than two hours. The 
strange dog Tom had come into the yard, 
and, I suppose, wished to sleep in Jack's 
kennel, Jack of course would not let him, 
so they fought and snarled and tumbled 
and touzled, a long, long time, as I told 
you. Mamma, as you may fancy, became 
very sleepy and tired, and at last angry, 
and she had just made up her mind to call 
Jack in again, when all at once they 
became quiet, and at last they and every- 
body went to sleep. And what do you 
think the dogs had done ?" 

Fanny and Harry shook their heads 
and said they were sure they did not 
know. 

So Sister Ellen said, cc Well they did as 
Fanny and you have done. They found 
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there was plenty of room in the kennel 
for both, so they both went in and 
slept comfortably together all night like 
sensible dogs. — When Will came in the 
morning — he was stable-boy then, as Sam 
is now — there were both Jack and Tom 
lying as snug as you please in Jack's 
kennel. I expect they found it very cold 
in the yard, for it was a bitterly frosty 
night, and at last like reasonable dogs 
they left off fighting, and as Jack gave up 
half his kennel, they managed to keep each 
other warm and cosy all through the long 
cold night. At any rate Will found them 
both lying cosily there in the morning 
when he came. Don't you think that 
was more reasonable than quarrelling? 
Now, dears, I must go; try and be 
quiet for a minute or two till Nurse 
comes." 
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" Oh, but sister, do stay and tell us 
where Jack is now !" cried Fanny. 

cf He is dead, dears. He was very 
old, and had to be killed." 

" I think he must have been a nice 
dog," said Harry* 

c ' Yes, he was, and a very funny dog r 
too. He had a tuft of grey hair between 
his eyes that made him look very comical: 
and yet very wise. His tail was a bushy 
feathery one, and curled up quite tightly/ 
over his back. Your brother Fred used, 
to lift him up by it, and carry him about ; 
Jack would look very uncomfortable and, 
queer, but I do not think it hurt him." 

" Oh, I think it must, sister." 

cc No, dear ; something had been done* 
to his tail when he was a little puppy,, 
that took all the feeling out of it. He 
always seemed much pleased though. 
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when Fred put him down, for if it did 
not hurt him it must have been very 
disagreeable to be carried about with his 
head hanging down in that way, just as 
you have seen cook carrying a dead 
hare, only held by his tail instead of his 
hind legs.'* 

" I should like to walk on my head," 
said Harry, and he began to put himself 
heels uppermost against the wall, but 
came down again to listen, when Fanny 
saijd — 

" Do, Sister Ellen, try to remember 
some more to tell us about Jack." 

cc I forget nearly everything else about 
him, dear ; but I remember that if we 
were sitting down, and he saw our feet, 
he would always lie with his paws across 
them. This was all very well in the 
winter, but in warm weather it was not 
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nice ; and I am afraid he caught a good 
many kicks, poor fellow. He used too 
to sit up on his hind legs and beg very 
prettily. I have seen him sit so a 
quarter of an hour or more, and then he 
would put out first one paw and then 
the other to shake hands; after which 
he always thought it was time for him to 
walk about on all fours again. Now, I 
really must go, dears ; and I hope you 
and Harry," said Sister Ellen, " will be 
reasonable, like Jack and Tom, and in- 
stead of quarrelling about things, will 
quietly share them, and give up one to 
the other. I will come up another 
day if I find you are good and keep 
good; but I shall not come any more 
if I hear such naughty shrieking and 
crying as there was when I came in 
this afternoon : there's Nurse come in, 
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so now you'll be all right. Good-bye, 
Johnny." 

" Dood-bye/' said Johnny, putting up 
his rosy mouth for a kiss. 

"Good-bye, sister," shouted Harry. 
cc If you hear a noise don't mind it, as 
Fanrfy and I shall play at being Jack and 
Tom." 

" Yes," chimed in Fanny ; " and then 
Harry and I shall play being reasonable, 
as he calls it, for a while, for Blondina 
sadly wants a change. So good-bye, 
Sister Ellen." 
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NE evening, as Sister Ellen 
passed along by the nursery door 
in going up to her bedroom, she 
thought she heard somebody calling 
loudly. As it was long past thd chil- 
dren's bedtime, and quite late enough 
for them all to have been sound asleep, 
Sister Ellen thought it could not be any 
of the little ones, still she just peeped in 
at the nursery door, which was ajar, but 
there she saw and heard nothing, for 
Nurse had gone downstairs and had taken 
both lamp and baby with her, so she 
passed on. Fanny, who had a nice bed 
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in the corner of Sister Ellen's room, was 
sound asleep, looking as rosy and cosy as 
possible. Sister Ellen, therefore, thought 
no more of the calling until she again 
heard it as she was repassing the nursery 
door on her way downstairs. 

She stepped gently into the nursery, 
and across to the night nursery, the door 
of which was shut, and standing there she 
heard Harry whimpering and calling out, 
<c Nurse, I want a li-i-i-i-ght — I want a 
light, Nur-r-r-rse," just like a baby. Sister 
Ellen softly opened the door and went 
in. Harry thought it was Nurse, and 
began to cry out even louder than ever, 
" I want a light ; I must have a light." 

<c What do you mean, Harry ?" said 
his sister. 

Harry was much surprised to find who 
was speaking to him, and said nothing. 
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cc What are you being such a baby 
for ?" 

Harry did not like being called a baby ; 
he always wished to be thought a little 
man. At last he said, <c Oh, sister, I am 
afraid in the dark, and Nurse will shut 
the door and will not leave me a candle." 

cc I should think not," said Sister Ellen. 
<c What are you afraid of?" 

" I don't know/' muttered Harry. 

" Well, then, you are a foolish little 
boy to make that noise because you are 
afraid, and don't know all the time what 
you are afraid of. Shall I stay a minute 
or two with you ?" 

" Oh, please do !" said Harry, joy- 
fully. 

Now it was very kind of his sister to 
do this, as she wanted to go and read 
quietly in the drawing-room, for during 
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the day she was very busy always, helping 
mamma, who was not strong, and doing 
many things for the children, besides 
going on with her own lessons ; she was, 
therefore, glad to have a little quiet time 
in the evening ; but Sister Ellen did not 
think often about her own pleasure, and 
cheerfully sat down in the dark by 
Harry's side to soothe him. 

She took hold of his hand, which was 
very hot — for, between his wakefulness 
and his calls, he had nearly worked him- 
self into a fever — and then she said, 
" Did you say your prayers to-night, 
Harry ?" 

" Yes, sister ; I always say them." 

" Did you think of what you said ?" 

<c I don't know, sister." 

"Well, then, if you don't know, I 
cannot think you did. You must re- 
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member," went on Sister Ellen, "that 
God will not hear our prayers if we are 
thinking of something else when we are 
saying them, and are not remembering 
whom we are praying to. Suppose you 
say your little hymn again now." 

Harry said his hymn, which I dare say 
you all know. It was this one : — 

" Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child, 
Pity my simplicity, 
Suffer me to come to Thee. 

" Fain I would to Thee be brought, 
Dearest Lord, forbid it not ; 
In the kingdom of T^hy grace 
Grant a little child a place. 

" A star of early dawn, and bright, 
Shining within Thy sacred light $ 
A beam of grace to all around, 
A little spot of hallowed ground. 
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" Oh, Jesus, take me to Thy breast, 
And bless me that I may be blest ; 
Both when I wake, and when I sleep, 
Thy little lamb in safety keep." 

When Harry had finished, Sister Ellen 
said, " You see, Harry dear, you asked 
Jesus to take Care of you when you were 
awake and when "you were asleep, and 
then instead of thinking that He would 
do so, you began crying out for a light. 
You would have been asleep by this time 
if you had not been making all the noise 
I heard." 

"Yes, sister," said Harry, quietly; 
" but it is horrid to be in the dark." 

cc Yes, but my dear little brother, God 
gives His angels charge concerning us, 
and they take care no harm shall befall 
us either in the dark or the daylight. Do 
you not know that by day and by night 
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the angels are watching over us. We 
cannot see them, not even in the brightest 
daylight, but for all that they are still 
near us. God send? them to be round 
about our path, to lead us right, to 
strengthen us to be good, to keep us 
from all evil, and to protect us from 
harm." 

" Why cannot we see them, sister ? I 
don't think I should mind the dark, if I 
saw the angels standing by my bed. I 
should feel safe then." 

" God tells us in His Word that He 
sends them to be near us ; and we must 
believe Him, you know, dear. Angels 
are spirits; they have not bodies like 
ours, so we cannot see them." 

"What are spirits?" asked Harry. 
" Nurse says I have high spirits." 

" I cannot tell you, Harry dear, what 
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spirits are. When you have been out, 
you have felt the wind blow on your 
cheeks, have you not ? and seen the trees 
waving, and the flowers dancing in the 
breeze ; but did you ever see the wind ?" 
" No, sister, of course not*" 
{C Well, dear boy, spirits are as diffi- 
cult to see as the wind, but still we know 
they are here, for God Himself says so 
in the Holy Bible." 

" Are angels beautiful > sister ?'" 
" Yes, dear, very/' 

" How do you know they are, if you 
have never seen one ?" 

<c - They live in heaven, you know, dear, 
with God, and everything is beautiful 
there ; and they are written about in the 
Bible as being clothed in white shining 
robes, and having harps of gold. Besides, 
they see Jesus; and the Bible says 
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that those who see Jesus become like* 
Him, so I think they must be beau- 
tiful." 

" I do not think they are," said Harry ^ 
"What do you mean?" asked his- 
sister. 

" Why, I don't think angels are beau- 
tiful, because I've seen one, and it was- 
not at all pretty." 

" But you could not see one, Harry." 
" Yes, I did," persisted Harry. 
" What can you mean, dear ?" 
cc Why, a long time ago, when I was ; 
staying at grandmamma's, and went to 
church there, there was an angel over the. 
commandments under the window, and he 
had wings like our barn owl, only not so 
white, and his face was all fat and brown,, 
and I thought it was a fright. I know 
it was an angel, for I asked Aunt Beatrice: 
D 2 
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what it was, and she told me it was an 
angel." 

Sister Ellen could not help laughing, for 
she remembered that in the church they 
went to, when at grandmamma's, there was 
a very brown old picture at the east end, 
very full of angels blowing trumpets. 
It had been painted long ago, and the 
angels were very fat-cheeked, and by no 
means pretty. However, she said — 

"That was only a picture of what 
somebody fancied angels were like ; they 
certainly do not look very handsome 
there, Harry ; but that picture has been 
painted a long time, and the faces have 
turned brown from age. If you try to 
be a good boy, I will show you, some day, 
pictures of some beautiful angels that 
good, clever men have drawn : they 
have tried their best to put into pictures 
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the beautiful creatures that they think 
God's angels must be like." 

Harry was much interested in hearing 
all this, but sighed as he said, " I wish 
we could see them." 

So his sister said, " Well, my darling, 
if you try and be a good boy, God will 
take you to heaven when you die, and then 
you will see them. We cannot see them 
now, but once, when St. John — the dis- 
ciple whom Jesus loved, you know — was 
a very old man, he did see some angels. 
God showed them to him in a vision, or 
sort of waking dream. I will tell you 
how it happened. When St. John had 
grown very old, the Emperor who ruled 
over the country he lived in did not love 
Jesus, and he did not wish anybody else 
to love Him ; and when he found that St. 
John both loved Him and tried to make 
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others love Him, he cruelly sent him, 
though he was a very old man, to live by 
'himself away from all his friends on a 
desert island. One day while St. John was 
there — it was Sunday — he was praying 
and singing to God, when suddenly he 
heard a great noise, and saw a most 
brilliant light shining all round. The 
noise was like the noise of a trumpet : it 
was Jesus' voice, and in the midst of the 
brilliant light stood our Lord Himself. 
And then, in a vision, St. John was 
shown all the glories and beauties of 
heaven. In the account he wrote of this 
wonderfiil sight, he tells us of the angels. 
.He says they stand round about 
'God's throne, a multitude that no one can 
number, clothed in white robes, and 
^palms in their hands ; and that he heard 
.the voice of harpers, harping with their 
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harps, and it sounded like the noise of 
many waters. I think I can remember 
a line or two of a hymn that will help 
you to imagine what a wondrous sight it 
must have been. 

' What a countless company 
Stand before yon dazzling throne ! 

Each before the Saviour stands, 
All in milk-white robes arrayed, 

Palms they carry in their hands, 
And crowns of glory on their heads.* 

" That's very pretty," said Harry. 
" Thank you, sister ; I am so glad they 
really are beautiful ; I like to think about 
them. But are you really sure that God 
would send an angel to take care of a 
little boy like me ? because, you know, 
sometimes I am very naughty/' 

" Yes, I know you are, dear ; but still 
God lets His angels watch over you, and 
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we read that He takes special notice of the 
little children's angels. One day, when 
Jesus was talking to His disciples, 
Peter and James and John, and the 
other good men who loved Him and 
went about with Him, He called a little 
child to Him, and after telling thenvall 
that they must be like that little child 
—that is, they were to be meek, and 
teachable, and loving — He told them also 
to be very good to little children ; for, 
said He, c their angels do always 
behold the face of My Father which is 
in heaven.' So you see God pays par- 
ticular attention to the little children's 
angels." 

cc How nice all that will be to think 
about when I am put to bed," chimed in 
Harry. " I shall know now that one of 
God's shining angels is near me, though 
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I cannot see him. Will they go away if 
I am naughty, sister ?" 

" No, I do not think they will quite 
leave you ; but you will grieve them, and 
you will not be so happy yourself as 
when you are good. If you persist in 
being naughty and wicked, and grow up 
to be a bad man, at last they will fold 
their wings and fly quite away." 

" Now I know about them I must try 
to be good," said Harry, <c or they will 
tell Jesus and His Father." 

" Yes," said his sister ; " for though 
Jesus knows all the time whether we are 
naughty or good, still I think He must 
like to hear the little one's angel say, 
€ That little boy or that little girl I am 
watching over is trying to be good.' 
Don't you think so, dear ?" 

" Yes, sister. I am so glad you told 
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me about them. I do not think I shall 
be much afraid in the dark again." 

" I hope not," said Sister Ellen. 
" When you are put to bed, you must 
shut your eyes, and try to think, Now 
Jesus has sent my angel to watch over 
me, so I am quite safe; and I mustn't 
think of calling out, c I want a light, 
nur-r-r-rse :' " and here Sister Ellen 
imitated Harry's screech so funnily that 
he could not help laughing. 

Finding that Harry began to breathe 
quietly and to talk sleepily, his sister got 
up to go away, saying, as she did so, 
" If you try to go to sleep every night 
without all this calling for nurse, I will 
show you some beautiful pictures on 
Sunday : there are angels in them, 
and then afterwards you know you can 
lie at nights and fancy what your angel 
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is like. Good night, dear Harry ;" and 
Sister Ellen stooped and kissed her little 
brother, who was by this time almost 
too sleepy to say good night to her, and 
was fairly asleep before she had reached 
the outer nursery door. 

Harry tried hard to cure himself of 
his babyish fright, and soon learned to 
go to sleep in the dark, feeling that the 
wings of the angel God sent to protect 
him were really and truly overshadowing 
his bed. 
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[LTHOUGH the Oxleys lived 
in the country, they had not 
a very large garden. Their 
house stood in the village street, and in 
the front there was only a narrow strip of 
green between it and the road. From 
the front door a large hall led quite 
through the house to another door, and 
this door opened into the garden. The 
kitchen on ond side of this door, and the 
breakfast-room on the other, both had 
windows that looked upon the garden, 
which was closed in on two sides by high 
stone walls; these walls were covered with 
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fruit-trees, such as pears and plums, and 
with red and white currant bushes. On 
the third side was a wooden fence, with a 
hawthorn hedge inside it, separating the 
garden from the yard, where the stable 
and coach-houses were, and in which stood 
Bruno's kennel. The fourth side was 
made by the house wall, you know, out 
of which the windows opened. Beyond 
the breakfast-room was papa's study and 
his surgery. 

The study looked into the yard I have 
told you of, and the surgery had a win- 
dow into the village street. 

The children were very fond of play- 
ing in the garden ; and, when the wtather 
was fine, they were sent out every morn- 
ing at eleven to have a good game of 
romps if it were winter, and in the 
summer to play as they liked best. At 
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the time I am speaking of it was nearly 
summer. It was the middle of May, and 
everything looked and smelt beautifully. 
The hawthorn hedge was coming into 
bloom, the sweet-scented white and 
coloured lilacs were in full flower, and 
the laburnums, covered with their lovely 
golden blossoms, waved their long 
branches to and fro in the fresh morning 
air. Fanny and Hetta, who were out, 
felt quite lively and happy as they 
played in the bright sunshine under the 
waving shadows of the sweet-scented 
blossoms. 

4 

They sat on a little grass-plot that 
they called their parlour. It was just 
opposite the breakfast-room window. 
Here they liked to sit very much. It 
was their favourite garden play-place; 
but sometimes when nurse had been 
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washing her caps, and baby's socks, and 
their collars and frills, she laid them on 
'the grass to dry and whiten in the sun; 
then the children were not allowed 
to play there, but had to go somewhere 
else. They did not mind this very 
much, for at the bottom of the garden 
there was a summer-house, made partly 
of trellis-work, and partly of jasmine, 
and clematis, and honeysuckle, and other 
pretty creepers. They called this sum- 
mer-house their bower. Grown-up 
people thought it was rather an ear- 
wiggy place, but the children did not 
mind that ; indeed, I do not think they 
ever thought about the earwigs. There 
were seats all round the bower, and 
except that they were rather too high 
for the little ones to get on and off com- 
fortably, and left their legs swinging 
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very far from the ground when they 
were seated on them, I think they liked 
this place almost as well as the grass-plot, 
" for a change/' as Fanny said. Then, 
too, in a corner of the garden there was a 
tool-house ; this they called the hut, and 
often sat in it, when they pretended they 
were on a desert island. They only played 
at this when Harry was with them. 

This morning papa had taken Harry 
for a drive with him. In the tool- 
house were kept the rakes, hoes, and 
spades, and all the other tools that Sam 
used for the garden. There was also 
his large wheelbarrow and the large 
watering-pots. Here, too, were kept 
Harry's wheelbarrow and the little 
rakes and hoes and spades that the chil- 
dren used for their own little gardens. 
They had a small watering-pot like 
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Sam's, but his was red, and theirs was 
green. They were not allowed to use 
their watering-pot unless Sam were 
gardening near, and could fill it for 
them, and see that they did not get 
into mischief with it. When it was 
new, they all wished to use it at once y 
and when it was full of water, each 
of them pulling at it, in their struggles 
it was several times spilled all over them y 
and they got very wet, and had bad 
colds — so bad that they had to take 
powders, and have mustard poultices on, 
and mamma said that for the future 
they must only use it when some older 
person was by to fill it for them; and 
she added, that even then, if they 
squabbled about it she should take it 
quite away. There were, too, in the 
hut four funny little stools. The chil- 
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dren called them " crickets." They were 
small wooden stools with four spiky legs 
each, and had been given to the little 
Oxleys by old Dan. He was a poor 
old man that they often went to see, 
who lived in the village. They took 
him soup and other good things when 
he was ill, and often called to see him, 
too, when he was well. They liked 
■him very much, and he was very fond 
of them. He made mouse-traps, and 
bird-cages, and little chairs and stools, 
to sell, and he called the little stools 
crickets; and so, when he gave these 
stools to the children, they called them 
crickets too. When they first had them, 
the crickets were taken into the nursery ; 
but they were found to be rather dan- 
gerous things, as they were apt to topple 
«oover, and to make other people topple 
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over too ; so they were sent down to 
the tool-house, and the children found 
them very nice to sit on, both in the hut 
and in their parlour. 

To this parlour Fanny and Hetta had 
carried two crickets, and there they sat 
on the grass as happy as two little birds. 
They had put Blondina, Fanny's doll, to 
bed in the lower branches of a laburnum 
tree, and there she lay rocked backwards 
and forwards, and covered over with 
Hetta's pocket-handkerchief. Then they 
had set to work, and had picked up as many 
laburnum blossoms as they could find, 
and had jumped at the hanging boughs, 
and pulled some more ; and then they sat 
down, and Fanny stuck some of the 
lovely drooping flowers into Hetta's hat, 
and then Hetta put the rest round 
Fanny's hat. They thought them very 
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pretty. When they had done this, they 
remembered that nurse had given them 
each two biscuits in their pockets, so 
they sat down on their crickets to munch 
them. Before they began, Hetta, who 
in playing was generally Blondina's nurse 
— Fanny of course was the mamma — 
exclaimed — 

"Oh, ma'am, don't you think Miss 
Blondina should have a biscuit for her 
lunch?" 

"No," said Fanny, gravely; "no, 
nurse, I gave her one just before she came 
out. Her sleep had better not be broken." 

So they ate up their biscuits. 

Hetta was almost half-way through 
her second one, and was just wondering 
whether her hat looked as smart as 
Fanny's, when Fanny said all at once — 

" Shall I tell you something, Hetta?" 
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" Yes, do, Fanny : is it nice ?" 

"Very nice indeed." 

"Shall I like it?" 

" That you will," said Fanny. 

"Then tell me, please," said Hetta, 
edging close to her sister. " Is it a secret?" 

Fanny nodded and began, "Come 

close. Well, we're all going to " 

then she stopped. 

" Going where ?" asked Hetta. 

"Well, I don't think I'll tell you, 
after all/' said Fanny. 

" Why not ?" asked Hetta. 

" Oh, because I can't," said Fanny ; 
" and another thing, I don't choose." 

" Oh, Fanny, how can you be so un- 
kind ? Do tell me," said poor Hetta. € I 
want to know so. Where is it we are 
going ? Is it to see old nurse ?" 

" No." 
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" Is it to see godmamma ?" 

"Godmamma!" repeated Fanny. " No. 
You think we are always going to see 
godmamma* It's a deal better than 
that." 

"Well, do tell me, there's a dear 
Fanny." 

<f I shan't tell you ; it's no use your 
asking," replied Fanny. 

"Oh, you are unkind, Fanny; you 
might as well tell me," said Hetta, just 
ready to cry. 

cc No," said Fanny, " I can't and I 
shan't." Then changing her tone, she 
said, cc Now, nurse, see if Blondina is 
awake." 

Hetta, who did not like being 
treated in that Way, said angrily — 

" No, I shan't play being nurse if you 
don't tell me, Fanny." 
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Then Fanny said, " I don't want you, 
you cross little thing." 

This made Hetta cry in good earnest^ 
for she was a very affectionate little girl,, 
and Fanny and she generally played 
very happily together. 

Fanny ordered her about a good deal ;; 
but Hetta was not quite four years old,, 
while Fanny was nearly seven, so that it 
seemed only natural that Hetta should, 
be maid, and Fanny mistress. Nowy. 
however, she cried and sobbed, and, 
wanted Fanny to tell her the secret, and: 
Fanny would not ; and they were on the 
point of a serious quarrel, when Fanny's, 
heart relented, for she really loved her 
little sister very much, and could not bear, 
to see her cry, and she said — 

"Well, come, Hetta, never mind; wipe 
your eyes, and I will see what I can do.!" 
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Hetta tried to wipe her eyes, but 
found she had no handkerchief, it was 
being used as a counterpane for Blondina, 
50 Fanny lent her her handkerchief; and 
as that brought them very close together, 
Fanny put her arms round Hetta's neck, 
and they soon kissed and became friends. 

cc Now," said Fanny, cc as it's some- 
thing very particular, we'll go to the 
bower, and I'll tell you there." 

So they set off, each carrying a 
cricket to help them up to their seats. 

Now, I must tell you Sister Ellen's 
bedroom window, which was over the 
breakfast-room, had been open, and she 
had gone upstairs and taken a look out 
of it to smell the beautiful garden scents, 
and there she had seen Fanny and Hetta 
sitting below, quietly eating their biscuits, 
and she had thought how happy they 
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looked. She presently became busy in 
her room, and forgot the little girls till 
she heard Hetta tearfully entreating Fanny 
to tell her something, which Fanny was 
very crossly refusing to do. Sister Ellen 
waited a minute, hoping Fanny would 
give way ; and finding she did not, she 
went to the window, just in time, however, 
to see the quarrel made up, and the little 
girls, with their heads close together and 
their arms lovingly wound round each 
other, going slowly down the straight 
walk to the bower. 

"I am glad they made it up," she 
said to herself, Cf for I do not like to 
meddle with their play ; but it must be 
something very important that Fanny 
has to tell, for I see she has left Blondina, 
and I never knew her to do that before." 

When the children reached the summer- 
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house, with a great deal of sliding and 
bumping they contrived to clamber to 
their seats. 

' ff Oh dear me !" sighed Hetta, as she 
wriggled herself comfortable, fc I do wish 
this bench wasn't so high." 

" So do I," exclaimed Fanny ; " but 
I think we're all right now. There !" 
she added, giving Hetta a friendly tug : 
" is that better ?" 

" Yes, I shall do nicely now," said 
Hetta ; " so now begin, please, Fanny." 

<f Well," began Fanny, looking very 
wise and mysterious, "put your head 
close to me, and I'll whisper. We are 
all going to grandmamma's soon." 

"Oh," said Hetta, rather unconcern- 
edly, " are we ?" 

Fanny was much disappointed that 
Hetta was so quiet about it. 
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" Ah !" said she ; " you don't know 
how delicious it is." 

"Is it?" said Hetta. 

cc Yes/' answered Fanny ; €€ it's beau- 
tiful. Pve been before, so I know how 
nice it is ; but you don't." 

Cf Is it nicer than going to my god- 
mamma's ?" asked Hetta. 

f c Your godmamma's !" said Fanny, 
scornfully ; " why, you ridiculous child,, 
it's a thousand thousand times better." 

" I don't believe it," replied Hetta, 
gravely ; " but tell me something about 
grandmamma's, Fanny, and then I shall 
know if it really is as nice as you say. I 
know I love grandmamma very much. 
Is there a garden there ?" 

cf Yes, such a beauty," replied Fanny. 
Cf There's garden nearly all round the 
house. It is such a pretty white house, 
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with large windows, and red and white 
roses growing all over it ; and there is a 
gravel drive in front, and a pretty garden 
too, with flower-beds cut out of the grass, 
and beyond that is the lawn, with trees all 
round. They are all in front, and we 
may play all about in them, and in the 
large garden there is at the side too. 
There are currants, and gooseberries, 
and strawberries growing in it. Such 
lots of strawberries, and grandmamma 
lets us go and gather them ourselves 
when they are ripe." 

cc I should like that," chimed in Hetta. 

cc I should think so," went on Fanny. 
" And then, besides, there's the vinery, 
and the shrubberies, and the stackyard. 
Oh ! it is fun sliding up and down the 
straw stacks." 

" Ah !" put in Hetta, who was now 
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jumping up and down with delight at 
Fanny's description of the many pleasures 
to be found at grandmamma's. 

Cf And then," went on Fanny, " there's 
the cows. Lizzie milked into my little 
pail when I was there." 

" How big were you then ?" asked 
Hetta. 

Cf Just a very little bigger than you." 

<f Oh ! then a little girl like me can 
go?" 

cc Yes," said Fanny ; " don't I tell you 
we are all going ?" 

" What ! baby too ?" 

" Yes ; I expect so." 

" Well, then, nurse must go to take 
care of her." 

" I think she will," said Fanny. 

" I hope Sister Ellen will go. Don't 
you, Fanny ?" 
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cc Yes," said Fanny, " I hope so. I 
think she must, because, you know, we 
want taking care of too, sometimes." 

Hetta said " Yes," and then asked if 
there was anything else nice at grand- 
mamma's. 

" Lots," replied Fanny. 

« Well, what ?" 

cc Why, there's the cats— oh, such a 
number of dear little pussies ! — and little 
ducks and pigs ; and then there's aunts 
and uncles. There's such a dear little aunt 
— you've heard me tell you often of her ?" 

"Oh, yes, I know," said Hetta. 
<c Aunt Bessy, you mean ?" 

cc Yes ; she's such a dear." 

" How little is she ?" said Hetta. cc Is 
she as little as me ?" 

" No," said Fanny, cc she is just a 
little bigger than I am. Thafs big for 
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a little girl, you know, but very little 
for an aunt ; don't you think so ?" 

"Yes," said Hetta; and then she 
asked — " Is she a kind little aunt ?" 

" That she is," replied Fanny. « She 
plays with us, and tells us lovely tales — 
sometimes fairy tales that she has read, 
sometimes tales she has made up her- 
self." 

" I like all sorts of tales. Now tell 
me some more about it, Fanny." 

cc I can't recollect any more. Oh, 
yes, I've forgotten almost the best part. 
There's the beach and the sea, and the 
ships and the boats. Oh, I can't tell 
you how delightful it is to go down to 
the beach ! It is rather a long walk. 
Uncle Charlie used to drive us. He is 
not a very big uncle, but he is very 
kind, and used to lend us his black 
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pony, and take us out in the basket-car. 
You have never seen him. Then there's 
all the other aunts and Uncle Fred/' 

cc I know him," said Hetta ; " he 
came in the summer l^st year. He is a 
big gentleman, and smokes a little pipe. 
Tell me all the aunts' names, Fanny. 
I don't remember them." 

" Well," began Fanny, " there's Aunt 
Alice and Aunt Grace — r " 

cc She came with Uncle Fred," pift in 
Hetta. 

Fanny nodded. 

f f Then there's Aunt Beatrice and 
Aunt Eva, and last, Aunt Bessy." 

" What a lot !" said Hetta. 

<c They are all mamma's sisters," said 
Fanny ; f c and grandmamma is mamma's 
mamma, you know." 

"How funny," said Hetta; cc I did 
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not think mamma had a mamma. How' 
old she must be !" 

"Why, you queer child, everybody 
has a mamma/' 

"Have they?" said Hetta, looking' 
astonished. " Is grandmamma papa's? 
mamma too ?" 

" No; a long time ago papa's mamma: 
died and went to heaven ; I can just 
remember her ; she lived at Rose 
Cottage down the street. I can re-- 
member papa looked very sorry, and I 
had a new black frock." 

" Why was papa sorry if she went tcr 
heaven ?" 

"Well, I don't exactly know," said 
Fanny , " but I think if our mamma- 
went to heaven we should be very sorry, 
because, you know, people never come 
back from heaven, and then we should 

F 
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never see her, any more. I should be 
very sorry for that, wouldn't you ?" 

" Oh yes, very, very sorry," said 
Hetta. Cf I suppose that's why papa 
was sorry, because he knew he should 
never see his mamma any more. But, 
Fanny, what is the beach like, and the 
sea? I never saw the sea. What do 
you do at the beach ?" 

" We dig with our spades and carry 
the sea-water in our pails, and make 
puddings with the wet sand. And "\ye 
make such nice houses and castles and 
bridges and holes with the bright, clean, 
white sand ; and then . there are lots of 
pretty shells and stones to pick up. 
The sea is beautiful. It is like a large, 
large pond all rough, and the great waves 
come tumbling on the beach, and we 
have to run away, or we should get wet. 
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On the sea - are large ships and little 
boats sailing about. Oh, it is so plea- 
sant !" 

" I think I should be frightened," said 
Hetta. 

" Oh no, you would not," said 
Fanny. cc But look, there is Sister 
Ellen coming down the path ; I expect 
she wants me." 

So. thdy jumped off their perch and 
ran to meet their sister ; and Hetta 
threw her arms round her, and cried — 

" Oh, sister, is it true ? are we really 
going to grandmamma's ?" 

<c Why, N my dear Hetta," said Sister 
Ellen, quite taken by surprise, "how 
do you know anything about going to 
grandmamma's ?" 

" Oh, Fanny has been telling me. 
Are we really going ?" 
p % 
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" Yes, I really think you are, but how 
did Fanny know?" said Sister Ellen, 
turning to Fanny, who had become rather 
red at the question. 

" Why, sister, I heard mamma and 
you talking about it last evening when I 
was in the drawing-room." 

" Oh, Fanny," said her sister, " little 
girls should not listen." 

Now Fanny, though she was cross and 
queer , sometimes, was a very truthfyl 
little girl, so she said — 

f c No, indeed, sister, I didn't listen, at 
least I didn't mean to ; but you, see, 
Blondina had been naughty, and I had 
put her in the corner, and as I could not 
talk to her till she was good, I was 
wondering what I should do, and I 
heard quite plainly what mamma and 
y6u were talking about; I didn't mean 
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to listen, sister, for, if you remember, I 
came and asked you to reach me down 
c My Visit to Aunt Agnes/ that I might 
look at the pictures." 

" Yes, dear, I remember ; it was care- 
less of me to talk about grandmamma's 
when you were there. You would have 
been told, only not quite so soon, for, you 
know, little girls and boys are apt to 
become impatient when something they 
are wishing for does not happen imme- 
diately. You cannot go to grand- 
mamma's till nearly three weeks have 
passed away^, meanwhile I hope you will 
try how good you can all be, and see how 
little trouble you can give, for mamma 
and Nurse and I shall all be busy getting 
your things ready." 

" Are we all going ?" asked Hetta. 

"Yes," said Sister Ellen. "All of 
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you little ones are to go. Papa is going 
to take us, and then he must come 
home, but mamma and I, and Fanny 
and Harry,, and Johnny and baby and 
Nurse, are to stay for a month. You 
will like that very much, wont you, 
Hetta ?" 

cc Ah !" said Fanny, who was jumping 
about for joy, cc she doesn't know how 
nice it is." 

cc No, but she soon will," said her 
sister. cc And now, Fanny, you must 
come and have your music lesson." 

" Yes," said Fanny, quite happily, for 
she liked]; her music lessons. " Let me 
just get Blondina, sister.'' 

"Oh," exclaimed Hetta, "I shall be 
so lonely by myself, I don't know what 
to do either; do lend me Blondina a 
little while, Fanny." 
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" Very well," said Fanny, " only mind 
she doesn't get too warm in the sun." 

~And Hetta," said Sister Ellen, "I'll 
tell you what you can do, when you have 
picked up all these dead pieces of la- 
burnum that are scattered about, and 
have put up your crickets, you can look 
in the tool-house to see if all your spades 
are there, and you can put them all to- 
gether in one corner by themselves, and 
they will be ready to take to grand- 
mamma's. When you have done that, 
it will be time for you to go in and be 
made ready for dinner, and if you have 
any time to spare you can help Johnny 
to build a barn. His cold is very bad, 
poor little boy, and he will be very glad 
of your help and company." 

Hetta was delighted to have something 
to do, and pleased at having Blondina to 
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murse, so she trotted off with her crickets, 
and, with Blondina under her arm, was 
,as happy as a good, industrious child can 
be. As they walked to the house Sister 
JEUen said — 

" What has Hetta been crying about, 
Fanny ?" 

Fanny was much surprised that Sister 
Ellen knew of Hetta's tears. She did 
not know that her sister had heard the 
little dispute on the grass-plot from her 
bed-room window, besides, though Fanny 
did not notice it, little Hetta's was a very 
tear-stained face when she ran to meet 
Sister Ellen — but, as I told you, Fanny 
was very truthful, so she only said — 

" I was cross to her, sister, and made 
her cry because I wouldn't tell her about 
going to see grandmamma." 

cc That was not kind, Fanny, was it?" 
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cc No, sister, but we soon made it 
up." 

" There is a pretty little text, Fanny, 
in the Testament, do you think you 
could remember it ?" 

" HI try, sister," 

"It's very short, Fanny; it is this, 
€ Little children, love one another.' " ' 

cc I do love Hetta very much." 

cc Yes, dear, I know you do, but you 
must learn not to give way to those cross 
tempers of yours, Fanny. It is not right 
for a Christian child to be so unkind to a 
sister, and such a little sister. Don't you 
remember those pretty verses about the 
Dove, the Holy Spirit of God — 

' That comes to every Christian child, 
And whispers in his little heart 
With voice so sweet and mild ?' " 

" Yes," said Fanny, gravely, lC I re- 
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member, sister, and I will try to be 
kinder, for, you know, the verses finish, 
with saying that — 

' We must strive and watch and pray, 
For unresisted sin at last 
Will drive that Dove away.' " 

Fanny went in and had her music 
lesson. And some fine day I will tell 
you all about their visit to grand- 
mamma's. 
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|ARRY OXLEY liked to go out 
for a drive with his papa very 
much, and many were the cheery 
nods and smiles that Harry got in pass- 
ing through the village streets and lanes- 
He generally stood snugly tucked in 
between his father's knees. Sometimes 
he went in with papa to see the sick 
people he was visiting ; sometimes he 
was left in the gig with Sam. Then he 
would chatter away and pretend to be 
driving Sam and himself to all sorts of 
places. One morning when they were 
out, and were passing old Dan's cottage 
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— Dan was the kind old man who made 
the cc crickets" for them, you know — 
Harry looked out eagerly for Dan's 
usual "Good day, my laddie," but no 
Dan was there. Harry asked his papa 
if Dan were ill. Mr. Oxley said he did 
not know, as he had not sent for him to 
doctor him; "but," he added, "as we 
do not see him, I fear his rheumatism is 
bad again." 

" I hope not," said Harry, " for he 
says it pains his poor old bones so." 

" Yes it does," said papa ; " but he 
may be out selling crickets." 

" I do not think he is," replied Harry, 
" for I saw Sneezer peeping through the 
window just now." 

Sneezer was Dan's dog, and always 
went with his master when he travelled 
about to sell his chairs and stools. When 
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Harry saw the dog looking out of the 
window, he knew Dan must be at home, 
or Sneezer would not be there, either. 

"Well," said papa, "you shall go 
with Nurse this afternoon and see what 
has become of him." 

After dinner the little ones set off 
with Nurse to inquire for their kind old 
friend. Harry had his hoop, and Fanny 
and Hetta walked sedately along. Fanny 
carried a jug of good soup for Dan, 19 
case he should be ill, and Hetta was 
carrying Blondina. Her own doll was 
such a big one that mamma would not 
let her carry it out, lest she should be 
overtired with its weight. Johnny, 
slashing his whip, trotted along by Nurse, 
who had baby in her arms. 

Harry was a kind boy ; and every 
now and then he let Fanny have a run 
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with the hoop, while he took the jug 
for a little way. It was a pleasant walk 
through the fields to Dan's cottage. 
The path lay through meadows covered 
with buttercups and daisies, and the 
children ran hither and thither to pick 
them, and the cowslips and cuckoo- 
flowers, of which they made a " posy" 
for Dan. The cottage the old man lived 
in stood by itself in a garden, which was 
separated from the meadows by a broad 
ditch: over this ditch was a narrow 
wooden bridge ; on the side next the 
road there was also a ditch and a bridge, 
so that whichever way you went to 
Dan's these little bridges had to be 
crossed. The children thought it must 
be very nice to live in a house that had 
two bridges to it. The cottage was a 
very small one, it had but one room, 
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but Dan, who lived there quite alone, 
kept it very bright and clean. The 
garden was his special pride, and was 
now gay with wallflowers, double daisies, 
London-pride, roses, and pansies. Dan 
generally &t at work near the door of 
his house, whistling and singing. This 
afternoon he was not to be seen. How- 
ever, as they were crossing the bridge, 
they heard Sneezer barking a welcome 
to them, and 1 then they knew Dan was 
at home, though they feared his rheu- 
matism must be very bad, as he did not 
even open the door when he heard them 
coming. They went up softly, and 
Nurse knocked at the door ; then they 
heard Dan say very feebly, cc Come in," 
and there he lay in bed, poor old man, 
suffering great pain and looking very 
ill. But for all that he was very glad 
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to see the children, and they were pleased 
to see him. 

" We've come to see how you are, 
Dan/' said Harry. "Mamma has 
given Nurse a beautiful long strip of red 
flannel for you, for she was afraid it was 
your rheumatism again." 

" That is clever," said Dan, " and 
just the very thing I was thinking of 
and longing for." 

Here Fanny put her head forward, 
and said, " Here's some capital soup in 
this jug, Dan ; but, oh dear me," she 
went on, ".how are you to get it 
warmed while your legs are so bad ? 
Nurse, can't you warm it ?" 

"Bless you, hinnie, I can manage 
it," said Dan. " Somebody'U soon be 
coming in that'll do it for me, or I can 
do it soon myself." 
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" No you can't," put in Harry; " you 
know you're too stiff; besides, we want 
you to have some now. I tell you what we 
can do — we can get the sticks* and Nurse 
can light the fire ; can't you, Nurse ?" 

cc Yes and welcome, Master Harry ; 
but what am I to do with this blessed 
baby ?" 

cc I know," said Fanny ; Cf sit her down 
in one of Dan's little chairs, in the front 
of this big old chair." 

tc And I can amuse her with Blondina," 
chimed in Hetta, who was only too happy 
to be made useful as well. 

"Bless their canny hearts," cried Dan, 
c f how good they are." 

Fanny and Harry quickly got the 

sticks together, and when Nurse had 

lighted the fire she put the soup in a 

saucepan, and while it was warming she 

o 
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made the Ettle room tidy and comfortable. 
Then Fanny found a broken mug, into 
which she put the flowers they had 
gathered on their way to Dan's. Next 
they got out a cup and spoon, and Nurse 
cut a thin slice off a loaf she had found in 
the cupboard, and gave it to the poor old 
man with his nice warm soup, which he 
enjoyed very much, and the children sat 
on some of Dan's new iC crickets/' and 
much enjoyed seeing him eat it. 

Nurse said — 

cc Why ever didn't you send word to 
missus that you were badly, Dan ?" 

And Dan replied — 

" Well now, who could I send ? I've 
nobody here but Sneezer, and anyway he 
wouldn't leave me." 

"That's true," said Nurse, "but 
couldn't one of your neighbours hav6 
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come ? — there's Mrs. Jones close by* I 
know you are friendly with her." 

" So I am," said Dan, " but it's just 
here, I don't like to trouble nobody 
unless I'm obliged. She didn't know I 
was ill, or she'd have come, I know, for 
she never thinks of the trouble. She see 
me on Saturday morning sitting by the 
door, and said, c How d'ye do,' and told 
me she was going to see her married 
daughter o' Sunday ; and that she'd got 
a great wash to do o' Monday, so as I 
was hoping I should get better, I didn't 
tell her anything was amiss, but instead 
of getting better I've been getting worse 
and worse ever since." 

"Well, I'll call and tell her how bad 
you are as we go home, and then she'll be 
sure to come and see after you." 

" Eh, that she will, for she's a kindly 
o 2 
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body, and if she can't come herself she'll 
send her Sally." 

" Missus told me to tell you there's 
plenty more good soup, and you're to 
send for anything else you may want. 
If Sally is here she can come up for it. 
'Twas very lucky Master Harry looked 
out for you this morning when his papa 
was driving him." 

cc Yes," interrupted Harry, " but I say, 
Dan, leave a drop in the cup for 
Sneezer, or a piece of bread, or some- 
thing ; he's sniffing about as if he was so 
hungry." 

" He is that, poor beast," replied Dan, 
" but it would be a waste to give him this 
good soup, Master Harry. There's a 
bone I know in the cupboard, if you 
would kindly find it for him/' 

" If you cannot," said Fanny, "he'll be 
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like Old Mother Hubbard's dog, wont 
he, Dan?" 

" Eh, I daresay, missy." 

"Why, Dan, don't you know about 
it ? Don't you remember — 

' Old Mother Hubbard 

She went to the cupboard, 

To fetch the poor dog a bone, 

When she got there 

The cupboard was bare, 

And so the poor dog had none !' " 

<c Dear me, Miss Fanny," said Nurse, 
smiling, "can't you find something 
better than that to amuse Dan with ? 
He wont think much of your school 
learning, if you only tell him rubbish 
like that." 

" I've found the bone," cried Harry ; 
" there's two, so never mind, Ntfrse, 
Come along, Sneezer ; jump, good dog/' 
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By this time Dan had finished his 
soup. Nurse washed the ctip and spoon, 
and as Dan's bed was near the fireplace, she 
put the cup and spoon, and the saucepan 
containing the rest of the soup, where 
Dan could reach them comfortably. She 
made up the fire too, because, although 
the weather was warm, Dan felt chilly, 
and then she said — 

cc Now, my dears, I think it is time to 
go ; besides, all this noise will worrit Dan 
to death/' 

"Not it," said Dan; "that. soup has 
set me up ; besides, I like to hear 'em, 
pretty darlings." 

You would not have been surprised, 
I think, that Nurse should fancy that the 
noise would worry Dan. Harry was 
shouting to Sneezer, who was jumping at 
the bone and uttering short sharp barks, 
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partly of pleasure, partly of pain, for 
he was hungry and wanted his dinner ; 
Johnny was crooning to himself and 
banging his whip on a chair, Hetta and 
baby kept up shrieks of happy laughter 
at Blondina's antics, while, above all, 
Fanny loudly chanted to Dan the whole 
history of Mother Hubbard and her 
dog. 

Nurse's saying it was time to go 

brought quietness for a minute, and 

then arose a chorus of " Oh no, not yet, 

Nurse, please," and Fanny with an im- 

1 ploring look said — 

"Mamma said we need not hurry, 
Nurse." 

"Very well, Miss Fanny, but you 
must all be much quieter, or I shall go 
home." 

" I don't mind the noise/' said Dan. 
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" Ah ! well, but I do," laughed Nurse; 
cc but if they promise to be good, and 
you'd like it, they may stay a few minutes 
longer/* 

" Well, Td like it," said Dan. 

"And we'll be good," said Fanny, 
" only, please, Nurse, take up baby now, 
for she is sucking every bit of colour off 
Blondina's cheeks." 

When baby was safe on Nurse's 
knee — 

Cf That's right," said Fanny ; "now we 
may stay, mayn't we? Besides," she 
added, cc I haven't had half a chat yet 
with Dan. Now, Dan, please tell us 
what is the matter with you, because 
mamma will be sure to ask us all about it. 
What is it ? and how did you get ill ?" 

"It's my rheumatics, Miss Fanny. 
I was out to Horton last week selling 
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cages, and got wet through once or 
twice. I dried myself as well as I could, 
and hoped the rheumatism would not 
come. I hoped so because the weather 
held so fine afterwards ; but spite of my 
hopes, here I am. 'Twas Thursday I got 
wet, and I felt nothing till Saturday 
morning, when my knees began to go; 
and instead of getting better I kept get- 
ting worse and worse, and here I am, 
bedfast." 

cc I hope you'll be better soon, Dan," 
said Hetta. 

ff Yes, hinnie ; please God I hope to 
be all right soon." 

Dan came from the North country, 
and always called the children hinnie ; or 
"canny lads" and cc lassies," and they 
thought them pretty names. When 
Dan was well he would sing them North 
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country songs, sometimes hymns, and in 
return they would tell him some of the 
pretty little hymns and poems that Sister 
Ellen taught them. 

Dan liked to hear them very much. 
To-day, as he could not sing to them 
at all — not even the "Keel Row," 
which he would whistle when too busy 
for anything else — Fanny thought it 
was their turn to amuse Dan, so she 
said — 

" Hetta has learnt such a pretty even- 
ing hymn, Dan; wouldn't you like to 
hear, it?" 

" Eh, that I should," said Dan. 

Hetta turned very rosy red, but she 
didn't mind saying her piece to Dan. 
So putting her chubby hands behind her, 
she began — 
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" The day has gone, the night has come, 
The night for quiet rest, 
And every little bird has flown 
Home to its downy nest. 

The robin was the last to go ; 

Upon the leafless bough 
He sang his evening song to God, 

But he is silent now. 

The bee is hushed within the hive, 

Shut is the daisy's eye ; 
The stars alone are peeping forth 

From out the darkened sky. 

No, not the stars alone, for God 

Has heard what I have said, 
His eye looks on this little child 

Kneeling beside her bed. 

He kindly hears me thank Him now 

For all that He has given, 
For friends, for books, for clothes, for food, 

But most of all for heaven. 
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Where I shall go when I am dead, 

If truly I do right, 
Where I shall meet all those I love, 

As angels pure and bright." 

When she had finished Dan said — 
" Well, you are a clivver, canny little 
lass. Thank you kindly; that is real 
pretty. You may have one of my best 
pansies for yourself. And all of you, 
when you go home, may each pluck 
some flowers to take to Miss Ellen, 
with my best respects." 

cc Thank you, Dam Sister Ellen will 
be very pleased/' 

Cf I say, Dan," said Harry, f f do you 
know we are all going away ?" 

" Going away, Master Harry, where ?" 

" Oh, we're coming back, you know, 

but we're going to stay with grand- 

' mamma for a month ; wont it be jolly ?" 
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" It will be very nice, my lad. How 
many of you are going ?" 

f ' All of us little ones " said Fanny, 
Cf besides mamma, and Nurse, and Sister 
Ellen." 

cc I've never been before/' said Hetta. 

f c No," cried Harry ; f f shan't we have 
lots to show her? Fanny and I have 
been. There's ponies, and cows, and 
ducks, and turkeys, and pigs, and aunts 
and uncles, and the sea, oh, it is beautiful 
down by the sea. Did you ever see the 
sea, Dan ? 

"Eh! that I have, Master Harry. 
Many and many's the hour I've spent on 
the sea in a boat. When I was a lad, I 
lived near the sea ; my father built boats, 
and I loved to go and sail about in them 
Jby myself. Lots of times I was nearly 
drowned, but here I am still, you see, my 
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bairn. If you like, as soon as I get some 
use of my limbs, I'll make you a little 
boat to take to your grandmamma's with 
you." 

"Oh, will you, will you, you dear, 
kind Dan ? What sort of a boat ?" 

<f I think a sailing-boat, if you think 
you can manage it." 

cc Oh ! I can manage it," cried Harry, 
crimson with delight ; Cf because mamma 
lets us plodge in the sea. Fve seen lots 
of boys with little boats plodging. They 
tie strings to them, and then they're all 
safe — the boats, I mean." 

Cf Very well, I'll see what I can do. 
When do you go, Master Harry, because 
I'm very stiff, you know ?" 

€< Oh, we do not go for three weeks 
yet," replied Harry. cc When will you 
begin, Dan?" 
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"Don't trouble Dan now, Master 
Harry," said Nurse ; " he'll begin it as 
soon as he can, and send it home when 
it's done." 
, <c No, no," cried Harry ; fC I should 
like to see him doing some of it. May 
I come next Monday to see if you have 
begun it, Dan ?" 

<c Certainly, if your mamma will let 
you, you may. If it's to be a sailer, 
Master Harry, little missy must hem the 
sail, for my fingers are too old and 
clumsy." 

" Will you hem it, Fanny ?" asked 
Harry. 

" Yes, I should like to do it," replied 
Fanny, cheerfully. 

" What's it to be called, Harry ?" 

<c Why a boat, to be sure." 

€S I know it's a boat, but what is the 
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name of the boat to be ? All the boats 
I saw at grandmamma's had names. 
Some were called Rose, and some Mary, 
and some John." 

" I'll call it after you, if you hem the 
sail nicely," said Harry, nodding his 
head. 

" Ah, I should like that ; but couldn't 
you name it after Hetta, too ?" 

Hetta looked as if she should very 
much like this if it could be done. 

"Could I?" said Harry, turning to 
Dan, who had been listening to their 
pleasant talk. 

f c Yes, little sir ; I've seen lots o\ boats 
with two names." 

" I think the Hetta and Fanny would 
sound very nicely," said Harry, slowly ; 
"don't you ?" 

"Yes, that I do." 
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And so it was settled, and then they 
arranged that if mamma would alow 
them they would come the next week to 
see how Dan was getting on with it. 

During this talk about the boat, baby 
had been making many [little cries and 
squalls. However much her brothers and 
sisters might like to be shut up in Dan's 
little house, she did not approve of it ; 
so Nurse said — 

"Now, my dears, we must go, for 
baby's getting very tired." 

"Yes," said Fanny, "she's fractious 
this afternoon." 

"That she is, Miss Fanny," said 
Nurse, smiling. 

"But, Nurse, mayn't we get out 
flowers before we quite say good-bye to 
Dan ?" 

" Yes, I forgot about the flowers ; you 

H 
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may get them, only make haste, there's 
dear children." 

cf What may we have, Dan ?" asked 
Fanny. 

cc Any of 'em, my pretty one. Take 
one of each, and then you'll be sure to be 
right, — all except the best pansies; but 
little Miss Hetta may have one of them 
for telling me her poetry so nicely." 

They gathered each a wallflower, a 
rose, a double-daisy, some London-pride, 
and Hetta took a pansy. Then they 
wound some long ribbon grass round the 
stalks, and Nurse walked up and down, 
and waited for them. After this they 
went and showed Dan their nosegays, and 
bade him good-bye. Harry said as he 
left him — 

" We wont forget to tell Mrs. Jones 
to come." 
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" Thank ye, my dear. Good-bye, my 
precious bairns. Heaven bless ye! It 
was very good of you to come and see a 
cranky old man like me/' 

cc It wasn't so very good," said Harry, 
" because we like it very much." 

Then they set off home ; they returned 
by the road, because they could not go to 
Mrs. Jones' house by the meadows. It 
was not far from old Dan's, and the 
cottage was like his, only it had two 
rooms. It stood in a small garden not; 
quite so pretty a$ Dan's, for there were 
fewer flowers and more vegetables in it 
than in his. Mrs. Jones had so many 
little children she hardly knew what to 
do, and the potatoes and beans and 
-cabbages and onions that grew in her 
garden helped to make the broth for the 
little children's suppers before she put 
h 2 
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them to bed. Nurse knocked at the 
cottage door, and Harry and Johnny- 
drubbed at it for some time, but no one 
came. 

" Dear me," said Nurse, " I hope 
Mrs. Jones will make haste, or we shall 
be late." 

Cf Dan * said she was washing/' said 
Fanny. 

" So he did," exclaimed Nurse ; cc then 
I expect she's out at the back. I'll go 
round and see." 

But before Nurse had finished speak- 
ing the door opened, and there stood 
Mrs. Jones, with her hands all wet and 
wrinkled, just come from the washing- 
tub. 

" Why, bless me," she cried, " if it 
isn't all the little Misses and Master 
Oxleys, and I thinking 'twas one o' my 
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youngsters a drubbing at the door. 
Walk in, my dears. I'm washing, and 
not fit to look at, but I'm right glad 
to see you. And how's your dear 
ma?" 

cc Quite well, I thank you," said Fanny, 
sedately. 

cc Nurse, tell her, please, about Dan," 
whispered Harry. 

Nurse then told Mrs. Jones how full 
of pain poor Dan was, and asked Mrs. 
Jones if she would kindly go and see him 
when she had done her washing, if she 
had time. 

" Poor old fellow," said Mrs. Jones, 
" I'll go. I'd no notion he was laid up. 
I see him on Saturday sitting outside the 
door, and yesterday I went to see my 
daughter, and to-day I've been that busy 
I've thought of nothing and nobody but 
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my soap-suds ; but Pll be sure to go and 
see after him." 

"Thank you, Mrs. Jones/' said Harry; 
"he says he aches so." 

" I'll go, you may depend on't, Master 
Harry." 

" Master will send him some physic, I 
know," said Nurse, " but if he wants any- 
thing else, mind you let missus know, 
please, Mrs. Jones." 

" Yes, I will ; I'll send my Sally up." 

Bidding Mrs. Jones good day, the 
children capered gaily off. Fanny took 
Blondina now, and Hetta carried the 
empty jug. Harry had his hoop, but he 
lent it a little while to Hetta, and took 
the jug himself, and then Fanny took the 
jug, and Hetta carried Blondina, and so 
they frisked along. 

"Wont it be jolly to have a 
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boat to take to grandmamma's?" said 
Harry. 

" Charming," replied Fanny. cc May 
we sail it sometimes, Harry ?" 

cc Yes, if you behave yourselves," said 
Harry, at which reply Hetta and Fanny 
laughed. 

" I'll hem part of the sail this even- 
ing," said Fanny, "if Sister Ellen has 
time to put it right for me." 

It was five o'clock when they reached 
home, happy, hungry, and tired. 

They told mamma all about poor 
Dan's aches and pains, and mamma said 
papa would send him something to make, 
him better. 

Sister Ellen was very pleased with the 
flowers they had brought her from Dan's 
garden, and they told her all about the 
boat, and that it was to be called the. 
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ie Fanny and Hetta." She promised to 
find them a nice piece of calico for a sail, 
;and said she had a piece of red silk that 
she thought would do for a flag. Un- 
fortunately, the sail could not be made 
that evening, because, as Sister Ellen ob- 
served, they did not know what shape it 
had to be, but she promised that if they 
were good she would take the elder ones — 
Fanny and Hetta and Harry — herself to 
Pan's cottage next Monday, and get him 
to tell her exactly how the sail ought to 
be cut. 

The children waited patiently till the 
following Monday, and were delighted 
when Sister Ellen set ofF with them to the 
cottage. When they arrived there, they 
saw Dan sitting at the door, looking rather 
pale, but whistling merrily. As he 
whistled he worked, and as they drew 
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nearer they saw that he really was at work 
on Harry's boat. 

Dan got up when he saw them 
coming, and when Sister Ellen said, 
" How are you to-day, Dan ?" he 
replied, " Nicely, thank ye, ma'am ; 
thanks to the missus' good soup 
— and thanks, too, to the master's 
good physic," he added, " though it was 
very nasty." 

At this Hetta took hold of Dan's 
hand and said, cc Poor Dan ! I can't bear 
physic." 

cc No one likes it," said Sister Ellen, 
cc but when we are ill we ought to try 
and get well as soon as we can." 

"Yes, miss; that's what I thought, 
else I never could have swallowed the 
nasty stuff. I'm a regular baby at 
physic." 
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At this Sister Ellen smiled, and then 
asked Dan to tell her what shape and 
make and size the sail ought to be, and 
" See here, Dan," she added ; " here is a 
little red flag I have made for the top of 
the mast." 

cc That's real bonnie," said Dan. 

Then he showed Sister Ellen ex- 
actly the size and shape the sail was 
to be made. Harry and Fanny and 
Hetta begged they might stay and 
watch Dan for a little while. 

Sister Ellen said yes, they might stay,, 
for she wanted to rest a minute or two, 
too, so she and they each had one of 
Dan's new crickets, and sat and looked 
on while Dan cut and carved the cc Fanny 
and Hetta" into something like ship- 
shape. The children were much amused 
to see their big sister sitting on a little. 
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cricket. Soon they began to ask 
Dan a lot of funny questions, and 
he told them about the boats he used 
to make and the boats he used to row 
and sail in when he was a " wee bit 
laddie." 

Harry asked him to sing the " Keel 
Row" before they went home, but Dan 
said " No, another day I will." I think 
Dan did not like to sing before Sister 
Ellen, because he never said " No " when 
only the children were there. 

Soon their sister said, "Now dears, we 
must be trotting; bid Dan good-bye," and 
seeing that Harry wanted to know, she 
asked, "When will the boat be done,, 
Dan?" 

"Well, miss, I hope next Friday, least- 
wise I should like to have the sail on 
Thursday morning." 
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" Very well, Dan, and thank you very 
much." 

"Yes," said Harry, "thank you, 
you dear old Dan." 

" Good-bye, sir, and good-bye, little 
misses." 

"Good-bye, Dan," said Fanny and 
Hetta, 

cc You will have to be quite industrious 
with the sail, Fanny," said her sister, as 
they set out on their homeward walk. 

" Yes," said Fanny, " 111 begin it this 
evening, please." 

The sail was finished, and Sam, who had 
to pass Dan's cottage, was told to leave 
it there on Thursday, and on Friday 
Dan himself brought up the pretty little 
boat, quite completed, and gave it to the 
delighted children. 

It was Harry's certainly, but every 
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pleasure of his was their pleasure too, 
and they had such a happy afternoon 
down by the meadow pond, trying the 
sailing powers of the " Fanny and Hetta." 
" Oh," cried Harry, " if she sails so 
beautifully here, wont she sail magnifi- 
cently in the great big sea at grand- 
mamma's ?" 
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HEN the time really arrived 
to go to grandmamma's, no- 
body I think was so glad as 
Nurse. cc Her nursery," she said, cc had 
been littered up like a pig-sty." 

This was because almost every day, when 
they had no other amusement, Fanny and 
Harry had persisted in turning out their 
cupboards and boxes to see what toys 
they meant to take with them, and then, 
as Nurse said, " They made a perfect wil- 
derness of the room, with their rubbish." 
The morning before they left home, 
Sister Ellen came to the nursery at break- 
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fast time, and said, "When you and Harry 
have finished breakfast, Fanny, you must 
put out the toys you will really want to 
take to grandmamma's, that I may pack 
them. As Hetta is going to her godmother's 
to-day, you can put out hers too for her. 
Mind, I must have only those you really 
want. 

Fanny and Harry began as soon as 
breakfast was over, and to Nurse's dismay 
they again emptied out all their treasures. 
" Why don't you pick out what you will 
want, Miss Fanny? I am sure Miss Ellen 
will not packall that collection," said Nurse. 

Fanny paid no attention, but heed- 
lessly went on pulling the toys about till 
the room was strewn all over with them. 
There were dolls here, there, and every- 
where, tea-things and balls and puzzles, 
tools and tops, all mixed up helter-skel- 
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ter, and Nurse declared " She hadn't 
room to turn herself round." 

Harry dragged out his large wooden 
horse, and then insisted on fetching his 
wheelbarrow from the hut. 

"Now that's real nonsense, Master 
Harry," cried Nurse. 

" Sister Ellen said we were to put out 
all we really wanted, and I shall really 
want that," replied Harry, and off he ran. 

Nurse sighed and said to herself, " It's 
a blessing Miss Ellen will be here directly. 
When she comes this mess will soon 
he cleared out of the way," and she 
sat patiently down on the only empty 
chair she could find, while she finished 
sewing the tucker into Fanny's best frock. 

Harry had just safely landed upstairs 
with his barrow when Sister Ellen came 
into the room. She stood near the door, 
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quite horrified. In fact, she could not 
get in much further than that. "What 
are you doing, my dear children ?" 

" Getting the things ready for you to 
pack, sister,'' replied Fanny. 

" To pack ! How can I pack in this 
confusion? You never imagined, did 
you, that all your playthings were to be 
taken to grandmamma's ?" 

" I'm quite glad you've come, miss,'' 
chimed in Nurse. " The uproar and 
worrit they've been making about their 
toys nobody would believe." 

cc Fanny dear," said her sister, cc it was 
very thoughtless and troublesome of you 
to do like this. What is your barrow 
doing here, Harry?" went on Sister 
Ellen, in a tone of surprise. 

" Please, sister, I shall want it." 

"What an idea!" said Sister Ellen, 
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laughing. "You know Uncle Charlie 
lends you his. Take it away, sir, and 
bring up the spades with you from the 
tool-house. " 

" I forgot Uncle Charlie's barrow ; I'll 
run off with mine, sister,"exclaimed Harry. 

He then before starting on his errand 
turned head over heels upon the floor. 
As ill-luck would have it, his feet struck 
against the wooden horse, upon whose 
back Johnny, who had been calmly sur- 
veying the desolation around him, was 
comfortably seated. 

The horse fell over, and Johnny with 
it. Fortunately, the little boy was not 
hurt, but he had been very nearly crush- 
ing Blondina, who was lying close by on 
the floor, all to pieces. As it was, her 
nose did get much damaged. 

Johnny cried loudly, so did Fanny, for 
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she was very vexed at the idea that 
Blondina must now appear at grand- 
mamma's with a broken nose. 

Sister Ellen soon comforted Johnny, 
but she said — 

<c I do not pity you, Fanny ; for had 
Blondina been in her proper place instead 
of on the floor, she, at any rate, would 
have been uninjured." 

Harry meanwhile rose to his feet, quite 
sobered by the horse catastrophe, and 
quietly took his barrow away. 

Fanny quickly dried her eyes, and then 
Sister Ellen said — 

"I will tell you what toys you may 
take, and you shall put them by them- 
selves on the table, and then, when you 
have properly cleared up and put away 
all the other playthings, I will come back, 
and you shall see me pack." 
1 % 
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" But, sister, pray mayn't we take our 
puzzles and things ?" 

" Don't be absurd, Fanny. It is non- 
sense to ask such questions, dear. You 
know you cannot take them. What 
would you do with them? You will 
be out all day if it be fine, and if not, 
Aunt Bessy has everything pretty to 
amuse you with." 

"Veiy well, sister, what shall I put 
down first ? Shall it be the spades Harry 
has brought ?" 

" Yes, dear ; how many are there ?" 

" Four." 

" That will do." 

" Wont baby want one ?" 

"No; she will have her pail, and if 
she wishes very much for one when she 
sees them, one of you can lend her yours 
for a little while." 
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" She shall have mine/' said Harry. 

" Where are your pails ?" asked Sister 
Ellen. 

Cf Mine is drowned," said Harry. 

"Drowned! Where?" 

" In that pond going to Hetta's god- 
mother's. I filled it with stones, and put 
it in to see if it would float, and it 
wouldn't ; it sunk, and I couldn't get it 
out." 

Cf Well, little boys that do such foolish 
tricks must go without pails then." 

" Here are three," said Fanny, com- 
ing from under the table. "They, are 
baby's and Johnny's and Hetta's. I 
cannot find mine." 

" I do not wonder at that," said her 
sister. " If you do find it, it can go, if 
not you must do without as well as 
Harry. Now put out your workboxes. 
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Are the handkerchiefs in for you to 
hem?" 

" Yes, sister." 

" And your thimbles, are they in ?" 

"Yes, and my kettleholder is here 
too." 

" Very well. Harry's boat may go, 
and a ball for each of you, and that is 
all. Now set to work and put the rest 
of the things tidily away, and in ten 
minutes I will be back, and you shall see 
me pack these." 

" Oh, sister, isn't Blondina to go ?" 

"Yes, I quite forgot her. She and 
Olivia may both go. I do not think 
Hetta or you would enjoy yourselves 
without them." 

Then Nurse said, " Master Johnny's 
fur parrot must go, please, miss ; and so 
must baby's old doll." 
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" Certainly, we must not forget them, 
Nurse." 

u There, Fanny,' 5 said Sister Ellen, as 
these last were added to the already good 
sized heap, " I think there are now more 
than sufficient to fill a large box. Be 
quick, dears, and I'll soon be here 
again." 

They set hard to work, and their 
sister came back just as they were 
finishing off. While they were doing so 
she said — 

t€ Nurse, please to bring me the black 
box.* 

And when Nurse had placed it on the 
nursery floor, Sister Ellen soon began 
filling up the bottom of it with the socks 
and pinafores, petticoats and bloiises, 
that Nurse handed to her. 

" Now, Fanny," she said, " be quick 
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and useful. Give me Blondina and 
Olivia." 

cc You are never going to shut up my 
dear Blondina in the box, are you, sister ?" 

"Why not?" 

" She'll be smothered and be ill," said 
Fanny, quite distressed. 

Harry laughed, and Sister Ellen 
smiled. 

" I thought we might have carried 
them in their cradles," added Fanny. 

" No, dear, the dolls must do without 
cradles, and they will travel much better 
in the box than if you carried them. 
Suppose you lost them on the way, think 
how lonely and frightened they would be. 
Don't you remember the story of little 
Snowflake, Fanny ?" went on Sister Ellen, 
as she rapidly packed the dolls in as 
comfortably as she could. 
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cc Yes/' said Fanny, f c I remember she 
ate some poisoned apple, and came to 
life again after she was supposed to be 
dead." 

"Well, you must fancy Blondina is 
Snowflake, and she will come all right 
again at grandmamma's." 

"That's a capital idea," said Fanny, 
quite relieved ; " I'll tell Hetta about it 
to-night when she comes home. We 
shall enjoy seeing that they are no worse 
for the poison." 

" That's like a wise little girl, Fanny ; 
always make the best of things that can't 
be cured. Now fetch me the serge 
skirts that Nurse has laid out, they will 
be nice and soft to cover the dolls 
with." 

The serge skirts were for the children 
to wear on the sands. When last at 
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Redlands, mamma used to let them 
take off their socks and shoes and tuck 
up their frocks, and then, to prevent 
their petticoats from getting wet, she 
made them these serge skirts to wear 
over all. Fanny was delighted to see 
the skirts again. " Oh, sister," she 
exclaimed, " shan't we plodge now ? 
Hetta will enjoy it." 

cc What is c plodging/ Miss Fanny ?" 
inquired Nurse, who had never seen 
the sea. 

" Oh, Nursey," cried Harry, " it's 
so delightful. You weren't here when 
we went to grandmamma's before. You 
run into the sea and walk about all over 
the wet sand without shoes or stock- 
ings on, and the water squelches between 
your toes, and we call it c plodging;* 
it's delicious." 
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" I daresay you enjoy it, Master Harry, 
but I don't think I should." » 

" No," replied Harry, " perhaps not, 
but it is jolly ; just you try it when you 
get there." But Nurse would make no 
promises. 

" Where is my boat to go, sister ?" 
said Harry, holding it up and looking 
admiringly at it. cc How will yqu be 
able to pack it without spoiling the sail ? 
I had better carry it." 

cc Ah ! there's the boat," said his 
sister ; " that must go in, must it not ? 
It will not bcf safe for you to carry 
it, dear boy. It would be sure to be 
broken. Hand it here to me, and let 
me see what can be done with it." 

"Did Dan -make the mast to take 
out and in, do you know ?" asked Sister 
Ellen. 
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" No, it is glued in, sister, and Pm 
sure it will be smashed if it is put in 
with all those rubbishy things of the 
girls," added Harry, with a very rueful 
face. 

" Why, Harry, how funny you are," 
exclaimed Fanny. " They're your things 
as much as ours." 

" They are none of them of so 
much consequence as my boat," answered 
Harry; "you can't go swimming dolls 
in the sea." 

"No, dear," said Sister Ellen, "dolls 
would not swim very cleverly, but you 
must not get cross and impatient, Harry, 
for I think I can manage it, if you will 
not mind my taking the mast out of the 
boat." 

" But wont that spoil it, sister ?" 

" Not at all, and when we get to 
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grandmamma's, Uncle Fred I'm sure will 
put it in again quite right for you." 

" Very well, I think it will go safer 
so, don't you ?" 

fC I'm sure it will," rejoined his sister. 

Then taking her sharp penknife she 
carefully scraped as much glue as she 
could from round the bottom of the mast, 
and giving it two or three gentle taps 
and shakes, it soon came out into her hand. 

The sail was quickly folded up round it, 
and the mast and sail were laid all to- 
gether snug and tight in the bottom of 
the boat. 

For further safety it was rolled in two 
or three of Harry's handkerchiefs, and 
the little owner looked complacently down 
into the box, when he saw his boat 
tightly wedged into a corner that seemed 
made on purpose for it. 
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. 

"I do not think I have room for 
anything more now, Nurse," said Sister 
Ellen, C4 unless it be two suits of 
Harry's." 

" Will he travel in the blue with 
bright buttons, miss?" 

" No, in his tweeds, for he will get so 
dirty travellings" 

" He gets dirty anywhere, miss, does 
Master Harry." 

" You are right, Nurse," laughed his 
sister. 

"So if you please to fold the blue 
suit and the black velvet one, I will 
put them in, and then the box will be 
full." 

There were of course many other 
boxes to pack, but this was the only 
one the children felt much interest 
in. 
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. The next morning everybody had to 
be up very early, for the travellers had 
to be driven several miles to the nearest 
railway station. 

They made quite a large party, and 
entirely filled a carriage. Soon after the 
train started, Hetta said to Fanny — 

" How fast the horses go, don't 
they?" 

cc What horses ?" asked Fanny. 

" The horses that are dragging us," 
replied Hetta. 

" It isn't horses," said Fanny, " it's a 
steam-engine." 

"Oh!" said 4 Hetta. Then after a 
little while she asked — " What's a steam- 
engine, Fanny?" 

"I don't know," answered Fanny; 
"let's ask Harry?" 

cc Harry, what's a steam-engine ?" 
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Harry said he didn't know, but he 
thought it was a kind of tea-kettle. 

"How ridiculous you are," said 
Fanny ; " how could a tea-kettle drag us 
along?" 

" I didn't say. it was a tea-kettle/' re- 
peated Harry, "but something like a 
tea-kettle." 

As the train made a great noise, they 
had to shout very loudly to hear each 
other, and they found it rather difficult 
to talk, so Fanny said — . 

" Never mind, Hetta ; look out of 
the windows, and when the train stops 
you can ask papa what a steam-engine is." 

So they looked out of the windows, 
and were much amused to watch the 
horses and sheep and cows that, as the 
train went quickly on, looked as if they 
and all the hedgerows and trees were 
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running away, instead of its being the 
train which was moving all the while. 

At last they stopped at a large station 
to have dinner. There Hetta took hold 
of her Papa's hand and said : 

" Please show me the tea-kettle." 

" What tea-kettle, dear ?" 

" The tea-kettle that brought us." 

Papa looked fairly puzzled, when 
Fanny said : 

" I told her, Papa, that it was a steam- 
engine that pulled the train, and she 
asked me what a steam-engine was, and I 
didn't know, nor did Harry, only he said 
he thought it was something like a tea- 
kettle ; I suppose because steam comes 
out of a kettle." 

" You dear funny children," said their 
Papa. " I don't think you will understand 
about a steam engine ; but it really is 

K 
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pushed along by the same sort of steam 
that comes out of a tea-kettle. Of course 
it takes a great deal of steam, and a great 
deal more than a kettlefull of water to 
move an engine ; but steam is very strong. 
If you watch a kettle-lid when the water is 
boiling >; you will see the lid jumping up 
and down ; that is the steam forcing it 
up. So, when the larger quantity of 
water that is required for an engine be- 
comes heated in the boiler, the steam 
from it forces the engine along, and as 
the carriages are fastened to the engine, 
we are all carried along with it. Come, 
and I will show you the engine." 

The children thought it very kind of 
Papa to explain to them so nicely, and 
went and looked at the engine. 

" There," said Papa, " that's the iron 
horse, or, as Hetta calls it, the kettle 
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that pulls us to Grandmamma's. Now 
run, darlings, or we shall lose our seats." 

Away they went again, the train fly- 
ing past houses and churches and corn- 
fields and cottages. 

At last they all grew very tired, and 
the little ones fell fast asleep. Suddenly, 
when they had stopped at a roadside 
station, Mamma brightened up, and said, 
" Listen, Ellen, I can hear the sea." 

" Yes, Mamma, so can I." 

Fanny's bright eyes glistened, and Papa, 
who had been taking a nap, said, <c Can 
you really hear it, dear ?" 

c< Yes !" replied Mamma, " and * smell 
it too. 

Another half-hour brought them to the 
end of their railway journey, and then 
they were soon all packed into cabs, and 
on the road to Redlands. 
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Yerf soon the white gates came in 
sight, and when they drove up there 
. were dear Grandpapa and Grandmamma, 
and all the aunts and uncles, come out 
and waiting in the front of the house to 
receive them. 

Grandmamma caught up baby, and 
each Aunt ran off with a little child, while 
Grandpapa and the Uncles welcomed 
Papa, Mamma, and Sister Ellen. 

Aunt Grace had taken Hetta, and was 
hugging her up, when much to her sur- 
prise Hetta said gravely : 

" Please don't kiss me." 

" Why not, darling ?" 

" Please, because my face isn't clean, 
at least it doesn't feel so." 

"You dear prim little thing, come 
with me, and I'll soon put you all right." 
And forthwith her aunt carried her off to 
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her own pretty room, where Hetta's hands 
and face were quickly washed, and then 
she was kissed indeed. 

Meanwhile the other Aunts had taken 
Harry, Fanny, Nurse, and Johnny to 
the room that was to be the nursery. 

After having some nice milk and 
bread, Johnny and baby were soon asleep 
in their cosy beds. 

The other three children went down 
and had some tea. Chicken, and ham 
and eggs, and tongue, and cakes of all 
sorts were ready for them. Then as it 
was getting late and they were very tired, 
they too were sent to bed. 

Hetta and Fanny slept in a pretty bed 
in Aunt Bessy's room, and Harry was to 
sleep with his Uncle Charlie. 

You may imagine that they were all 
up early next morning. 
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Long before breakfast time Harry had 
visited the horses, the pigs, and the 
ponies ; Hetta had been out in the front 
of the house to see if the red and white 
roses that Fanny had told her of were 
really there, and Fanny had related to 
Aunt Bessy a long account of some of 
Blondina's interesting adventures. 

To their great delight the three elder 
children were allowed to come to prayers 
and to breakfast with Grandpapa and the 
rest of the family. 

They had each a large basin of new 
milk and bread to begin with, and they 
finished up with coffee, bacon, and toast. 

After breakfast Grandmamma sent 
them to get their hats and holland blouses 
on, and then she said : 

" Now, Bessy, take them out and 
amuse them." 
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" May I take Olivia ?" asked Hetta. 

" Who is Olivia, my dear ?" inquired 
Grandmamma. 

"My doll," said Hetta, a little 
offended. 

" Bless the child ; yes, of course you 
may take her, and Fanny can take her 
doll too." 

" Yes, come away," said Aunt Bessy, 
"and I can be the mamma of all of 
you." 

"No," said Fanny, "you must be 
grandmamma, for I am Blondina's 
mamma." 

" Very well, then, we will settle it so. 
Now, where shall we go?" 

" Why," said Fanny, " as Hetta has 
never been here before, don't you think 
we might show her all about ?" 

" Certainly ;" and off they set. Harry 
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went with them. They went all round 
the shrubberies first, and looked at 
Grandpapa's pretty white, and Uncle 
Charles's black ponies on the lawn ; then 
down to the front gate, and round by the 
lodge to see Mrs. Roll, who lived there. 
She gave them each a flower from her 
little garden. 

Then Harry said, " Are the strawber- 
ries ripe, I wonder ?" 

"No," said Aunt Bessy, "I don't 
think there's one ripe yet, but we'll go 
and see how they are getting on." 

Then they went past the house to the 
large fruit garden at the side. Hetta was 
full of silent admiration at everything; and 
Fanny was very pleased when her little sis- 
ter stopped and squeezed her, saying as she 
did so, <c Oh, Fanny, you told me every- 
thing beautifully ; it has all come true so 
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far." The strawberries were all found to 
be very green, and the currants and goose- 
berries were as yet hardly ripe enough to 
be good for them. So, when Aunt 
Bessy suggested that they should go to 
the straw-yard, they ran off and were soon 
safely seated on a stack. When the 
little girls had comfortably fixed Blondina 
and Olivia, then the fun began. They 
laughed and shrieked, and crawled up 
and slid down till they were thoroughly 
tired. Then they rested and began again. 

After some time Aunt Bessy said, 
" Now we'll go and sit quietly under the 
elm-tree in the front." 

They had no sooner seated themselves 
there than they saw dear Grandmamma 
coming across the grass, carrying in her 
hand a plate on which was a large plum- 
cake and a knife, and behind her came 
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Aunt Beatrice bearing a jug of milk and 
a glass. They were* very glad of this re- 
freshment, for their play had made them 
hungry ; and they sat and enjoyed their 
luncheon very much. 

" Grandmamma," said Harry, between 
his mouthfiils of cake, "mayn't we 
gather the currants ?" 

" No, my boy, not yet. I will tell 
you as soon as ever I think them ripe 
enough. Are you disappointed that the 
fruit is not yet ripe ?" 

Harry nodded. 

€l It will soon be so/' said Grandmamma. 
<c Would you like me to have some goose- 
berry-fools made for you ?" 

" Yes, please ; shall we have them to- 
day?" 

"No, to-morrow, because they will 
not be boiled soon enough to-day." 
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" Shall we all go to church to-morrow, 
Grandmamma ?" 

" Yes, if you are good children," 

" Hetta too ?" 

" Yes, if Mamma does not think it 
too far for her." Then giving them each 
another large piece of cake, and bidding 
them good-bye, Grandmamma left them. 

Whilst Hetta was munching, she asked, 
"Where is the sea?" 

" You cannot see it from here," said 
Aunt Bessy, <c but we can hear it. Keep 
quite still, and if you listen you can hear 
it dashing on the shore." 

Hetta sat breathless, and said she heard 
plainly a sort of booming noise. 

" That's the sea," said their aunt. 

" When shall we go down to the beach, 
do you think ?" asked Harry. 

" Some day next week, I daresay ; but 
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we cannot go on Monday, because 
your Papa goes away then. Very soon 
after Monday I daresay we shall go. 
We'll see what Mamma says. Now," 
added Aunt Bessy, "I think we'll be 
quiet, and play at school till dinner 
time." 

In the afternoon they had another romp, 
and then Aunt Bessy told them a pretty 
fairy tale called Riquet of the Tuft> and 
as they were very tired, and it was Satur- 
day night, they were again sent early to 
bedi and were soon sweetly asleep. 

I cannot pretend to tell you all that 
happened while the little Oxleys stayed 
at their Grandmamma's. I will therefore 
tell you of the first Sunday they spent 
there, and also of their pleasant visits to 
the sea. 

The Sunday morning was bright and 
fair. After breakfast the little folks 
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were taken upstairs to be dressed. Fanny 
and Hetta wore their new straw hats 
with white ribbons and their white frocks 
and blue jackets. They were dressed 
first, and sent downstairs with Aunt Bessy 
into the dining room, after being caution- 
ed to sit quite still and quiet till Sister 
Ellen was also ready. This was partly 
because it was a long hot walk to church, 
and partly that their frocks might not get 
tumbled. Fanny was naturally very fid- 
gety, and did not care in the least how 
she looked, but, like a good child, she 
took a book — it was The Sweet Story of 
Old> — and looked at the pictures. Hetta 
was more particular when she was 
dressed, and it was no trouble to her to 
sit still when she thought she was dressed 
smarter than usual. She now sat, there- 
fore, perched on a high chair, and amused 
herself while waiting, with watching' from 
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the window some magpies that were 
walking about on the lawn, intent on 
picking up worms and insects. 
% When his mamma had finished dres- 
sing Harry in his new velvet jacket 
and knickerbockers, she said, " Now, 
Harry, I hope you will be a good 
boy till we are ready to start. El- 
len dear, take him downstairs, and if 
Charlie is dressed, ask him to take 
charge of Harry till the rest of us are 
ready." 

Uncle Charlie was dressed, and was 
very happy to take care of his little ne- 
phew. They walked together up and 
down the gravel walk, and looked at the 
magpies which Hetta was also watching 
from the window. All at once Uncle 
Charlie said, "Wait a minute here 
for me, Harry. I do not think that 
my pony has had any water this morning." 
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Uncle Charlie was very fond of his 
pony, and Harry knew he did not like to 
have it neglected. 

cc Stay where you are," said his uncle, 
" I shall soon be back." 

Harry walked contentedly about for 
some few minutes, and then he suddenly 
fancied he heard a queer noise down the 
garden. He waited a minute and heard 
it again, and then, without thinking that 
no one would know .where he was when 
he was waited for church, he set off down 
the garden to find out what was making 
the noise. He looked all about, and 
there at the bottom of the garden he saw 
a pig grunting and rooting about amongst' 
the strawberry plants, gobbling up the 
strawberries as fast as possible. It 
made no difference to Mr. Pig that the 
berries were still very green. Harry was 
very indignant when he saw the pig, and 
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tried to hunt it through the gate into the 
straw-yard, but all his efforts were vain. 
It would not stir. At last in desperation 
Harry caught hold of the pig's two hind 
legs, and drove it along in front of him 
like a wheelbarrow. The pig squealed 
of course, and Harry, who had made him- 
self very warm, said, cc Serve you right, 
you greedy thing ; 'you wouldn't have 
left a strawberry for anybody." Mean- 
while everybody was dressed for 
church, and all were waiting at the hall- 
door for Harry, who was nowhere to be 
found. 

cc What have you done with him, 
Charlie ?" asked everybody. 

Charlie explained that he had left him 
but. a few minutes ago, and didn't know 
what had become of him. 

Everybody was hunting about, when 
Grandpapa hearing a lot of squeaks com- 
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ing up the garden, turned in that direc- 
tion, followed by mamma and the aunts. 
When they reached the broad walk, the 
first thing they saw was Master Harry 
wheeling the squealing pig along. Mamma 
was very angry, but the aunts and 
grandpapa laughed so much that she could 
not help laughing too. 

Harry had so dirtied himself that ht 
was obliged to be sent to Nurse, and after 
all could not go to church with the others. 
He was very disappointed, and I do not 
think he will run after pigs any more on 
a Sunday, but will call somebody else to 
see after them. 

Fanny and Hetta were very good at 
church, but once during the service 
Hetta forgot where she was, and asked 
quite out loud, "Where are Moses 
and Aaron ?" Then she turned very 

L 
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red, and was going to cry, when Aunt 
Beatrice kissed her, and said, <c Never 
mind, dear, I'll tell you when church is 
over." 

When they got out of church, Aunt 
Beatrice said, <c What made you think of 
Moses and Aaron, Hetta ?" 

" Fanny told me that Moses and Aaron 
were up against the east window, cut out 
like the velvet cat on our nursery man- 
tel-shelf, but painted like pictures instead 
of being velvet." 

cc They used to be there when Fanny 

- was here before ; but now you see we have 

a beautiful new window, and Moses and 

Aaron, who were very ugly, are taken 

-away." 

<c Fanny said they were ugly." 

" Fanny was quite right," said Aunt 
Beatrice. " But little Hetta mustn't 
talk v in church again. It is God's house." 
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** Yes, auntie, I quite forgot where 
I was/' 

As it was Sunday, the little children 
were allowed to dine with Grandpapa and 
Grandmamma, and very much they en- 
joyed the gooseberry fools that had been 
made for them. 

After dinner Aunt Grace, who had a 
class of little boys there, took Fanny with 
her to the Sunday-school. Fanny was 
much amused with some of the little 
fellows, and thought Aunt Grace very 
kind to them. 

Aunt Bessy took Hetta out on the 
lawn under the wych elm, and read to 
her pretty Bible stories from "Peep of 
Day ;" and Uncle Charlie took care of 
Harry, and was much interested to hear 
him tell about the angels that Sister 
Ellen said were always watching near him, 
l % 
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In the evening their Mamma heard 
Fanny and Harry read the Psalms, and 
Hetta read her own beautiful Psalm— it 
was the 121st, such nice texts for little 
children to read. Then they said their 
pretty hymns and prayers, and went 
happily to bed. 

The other Sundays at Redlands were 
spent in much the same manner, except 
that I am happy to say Harry got into 
no more scrapes with pigs. 

The strawberries soon ripened, and the 
other fruit too, and it became one of 
the children's pleasantest occupations to 
gather them for Grandmamma. They 
always had a large share given them. 

They also picked and shelled peas for 
her, and she said they were very useful 
little children. 

When the weather was wet, which 
was not very often, the little girls played 
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in the nursery with the doll's house and 
tea-things, and helped to amuse Johnnie 
and baby. 

Harry would not stay indoors, but 
played in the barn with Uncle Charlie's 
wheelbarrow and toolbox. 

During his stay he wore a straw hat, 
in which he had made a hole at the top, 
and his hair stuck up on end through the 
hole. 

His Mamma sewed up the hole every 
evening, but the next day there it was 
again. At last one evening she said — 

" I cannot think how it happens that 
this hole in Harry's hat will not keep 
mended. I think he must make it on 
purpose." 

" I will ask him," said Aunt Eva, who 
was sitting near. 

When Mamma had finished mending 
the hat, Aunt Eva took it up to Harry's 
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room, and seeing he was wide awake she 
said — 

<c Harry, you always have a hole in 
your hat. What is it for ? Do you do 
it on purpose ?" 

" Yes, aunt," said Harry, quite coolly. 

" Well but, dear, what is it for ?" 

cc Why, aunt, I would like to catch a 
little bird, just to look at* You know 
I'd let it fly away again, and you know 
little birds make their nests of wool and 
hair, so I pull my hair through my hat, 
so that if a little bird sees it sticking up, 
it may come to get some for its nest, and 
then,, perhaps I could catch it, or it might 
even make its nest on my head ; I should 
like that." 

Aunt Eva was so much amused at this 
that she could not say anything to 
Harry, but ran down to tell his Mamma 
that she did not think it was much use 
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mending Harry's hat while he wished 
the birds to build their nests on his head. 
And he wore it with a hole in the top to 
the end o£ his stay. 

The children went many times down 
to the beach ; so many times, that if I 
were to tell you of them all you would 
be tired. 

I will tell you about the first time they 
went, and then you can imagine what 
they did at the other times. 

It was a lovely morning when Sister 
Ellen and all the aunts, except Aunt 
Bessy, started for the beach. 

When they had gone, then Mamma 
and Johnnie, with Nurse, Baby, Fanny, 
Hetta, Aunt Bessy, and Harry carrying 
his boat, which Uncle Fred had cleverly 
remasted for him,* were packed in the 
basket-car, and driven down to the shore 
by Uncle Charles. 
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They took with them a large basket 
containing all sorts of good things to 
eat, and some bottles of milk and 
lemonade. 

They also took their spades and pails, 
and a bag in which was carried some 
towels and the serge skirts. 

Grandmamma gave each of the chil- 
dren a large slice of plum cake before 
they set off, and said they were to have 
their luncheon on the sands and come 
home to a " tea-dinner." 

They were not long in reaching the 
sea-side. 

Hetta declared she never had seen 
such a beautiful large pond, and did not 
soon tire of watching the silvery, dancing 
waves. 

Nurse was first comfortably settled 
under the shadow of the cliffs, with baby 
and Johnnie and the basket, and then 

1 
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Aunt Bessy, and Fanny, and Harry, and 
Hetta put on their skirts, and took off 
their socks and shoes, putting them care- 
fully in the bag the skirts came out of, 
that they might not be lost. Then they 
were allowed to amuse themselves as they 
liked, and oiF they danced to the water's 
edge with their pails, and were soon 
busily engaged in trying to catch crabs 
and jelly-fish, and in Qt plodging away" to 
their hearts' content. And now Harry's 
boat was first launched upon the ocean. 
How anxiously they all watched to see 
how the cc Fanny and Hetta " would 
behave herself among the tumbling waves. 
Very serious and earnest was Harry's 
face. The little girls, too, were quite 
grave, while for a minute or two the little 
boat rocked to and fro, and at last quietly 
righted herself, and settled down to scud 
bravely before the wind. 
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"Hurrah! hurrah !" shouted Harry, as 
he danced for joy, and " hurrah! hurrah!" 
shouted Fanny, and Hetta, and Aunt 
Bessy, and they danced in company. 

cc Take care that you do not lose the 
string, or it will sail quite away," said 
Aunt Bessy. 

<c Oh yes, Harry, pray mind," ex- 
claimed Fanny. 

cc How shall I manage to make sure of 
it ?" asked Harry, anxiously. 

cc Til tie the string to your wrist," said 
wise Aunt Bessy. cc We can easily untie 
it when you are tired." 

" That will do capitally, thank you," 
said Harry. 

Then they walked up and down a long 
time, watching the pretty boat as it skim- 
med, like some graceful gaily-coloured 
bird upon the water. 

Was it not pleasant to feel the cool salt 
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water plashing round their legs ? After 
they had paddled about in this way for 
some time, they fetched their spades, and 
made themselves an island to stand 
upon. , 

It was a large, high mound of sand, 
round which they dug a trench, and they 
stood upon it, and Harry declared he felt 
quite like Robinson Crusoe. When the 
water came pouring round them, Hetta 
was a little frightened ; but seeing that 
Fanny and Harry laughed and shouted, 
she laughed and shouted too. 

They made the " Fanny and Hetta" 
sail many times round and round the 
island, and pretended first that it was the 
ship come to rescue them, as Robinson 
Crusoe was rescued, and then that it was 
Captain Cook's vessel sailing round and 
round the world. 

Next they dug a large hole, and all sat 
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round in it while they played a game of 
<c I love my love with an A." This rested 
them. When this was done it was 
luncheon time, and Mamma said they 
might sit in the hole and eat theirs. They 
had sandwiches and meat rolls, and little 
fruit tarts and cakes, and biscuits of all 
sorts. Every one of the party ate 
heartily, for the sea air made them very 
hungry. After luncheon, Aunt Bessy 
said, cc Now well take a walk along the 
sands and look for shells and cornelians." 
They took quite a long walk, but did 
not find many shells that day. Fanny 
found an odd-looking little white bead 
with a hole drilled only on one side. 
They wondered what it was, and how it 
had come there. Hetta said it was a 
fairy's tooth, and Fanny said — 

" No ; it is much more like a fairy's 
egg-cup/' 
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When they were tired of looking for 
shells, Harry proposed that they should 
climb the cliff. 

After a deal of scrambling they reached 
the top, and stood to look at the lovely 
view. In the far distance they could see 
the town and the piers, and nearer at 
hand there was Nelson's tall monument ; 
while at their feet lay the beautiful blue 
sea, over which were hovering many sea- 
birds, white and black, and on which the 
white-sailed ships were quickly gliding 
past. 

They gathered some of the pretty 
flowers that grew on the top of the cliff, 
and then Hetta said — 

<c It hurts my feet up here ; let us go 
down again to the sands :" and down they 
scrambled. 

After a little more play, Nurse called 
them and told them to go and wash the 
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sand off their feet carefully in the sea, and 
Aunt Beatrice carried a towel and the 
bag of shoes and stockings, and they 
soon put them on, and dropping off their 
wet skirts, stood dry and comfortable 
ready for home. 

They had scarcely arranged themselves 
before they spied Uncle Charley in the 
basket-car, near the Life-boat House. 

They all hastened as quickly as the 
sand would let them to meet him, and 
were driven home happy, tired, and 
hungry. 

Grandmamma had prepared a tea- 
dinner for them, at which I cannot tell 
you how many good things they had. 

Strawberries and cream I know were 
amongst them, and a little seed cake 
each that Lizzie the cook had made for 
them. 

They made many excursions like this. 
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Sometimes they bathed. Fanny and 
Harry liked this, but Hetta was too 
frightened to enjoy it. Once or twice 
during their stay at Redlands, they were 
taken into the neighbouring town. 

They were much surprised at the 
bustle of the market, and quite delighted 
at the sight of the pretty things in the 
different shop windows. 

They were very sorry when the time 
came to leave dear Grandmamma and 
all the kind Aunts ; but they knew holi- 
days, were they ever so pleasant, must 
have an end. 

Before they went home they each 
bought something for Mary and Clara, 
and Fred and Papa. 

Nor did they forget the maids Sarah 
and Jane; but clubbed what money they 
had left, and bought them each a cap. 

Their Mamma had taught them to save 
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up their pocket-money, and when they 
did spend it, to spend it for others and 
not for themselves. 

Grandmamma promised that if all were 
well they should come again another year. 
This, and the thought of the presents 
they were carrying home, and the many 
stories they would have to tell of the 
pleasant adventures which had befallen 
them, almost made up for the pain of 
leaving Redlands. 

They had been very happy, because 
they had tried to be very good. 

I hope every little boy and girl that 
reads this story may soon have as 
delightful a summer holiday as the Little 
Oxleys enjoyed at Grandmamma's, 

THE END. 
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Gilbert the Adventurer. By Peter Parley. 

The Playground : a Boy's Book of Games. 

The Lucky Penny, and other Tales. By Mrs. S. 
Hall. 

Bible History. Genesis to Joshua. 

Heroes of the Workshop. By E. L. Brightwell. 



TWO-SHILLING GUT-BOOKS, with ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Strongly bound in cloth. 

Ernie Elton at School. By Mrs. Eiloart. 

John Hartley. By Charlotte Adams. 

Ernie Elton at Home. By Mrs. Eiloart. 

Try and Trust: a Book for Boys. 

Robinson Crusoe; with Illustrations. Gilt edges. 

Swiss Family Robinson; with 8 Illustrations. Gilt 
edges. 

Evenings at Home; with 8 Illustrations. Gilt edges. 

Sandford andMerton ; with 8 Illustrations. Gilt edges. 

The Indian Boy. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

The Cherry-Stones: a Tale of Charlton School. By I 
the Rev. H. C. Adams. I 

The First of June ; or, School-Boy Rivalry. By the ; 

Rev. H. C. Adams. I 

Robert and Harold; or, the Young Marooners* I 

Robinson the Younger; or, the New Crusoe. ' 

Harry and his Homes; or, the Conquest of Pride* By 
the Author of the "Four Sisters. n 

Historical Tales. \ 

The Great Wonders of the World. 

A Visit to the Zoological Gardens • 

The Richmond? Tour in Europe. 
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Square i6mo, with Illustrations by Gilbert, Absolon, &c, 
bound in cloth. 

Max Frere; or, Return Evil with Good. 

Peasant and Prince. By Harriet Martineau. 

Crofton Boys. By Harriet Martineau. 

Feats on the Fiord. By Harriet Martineau. 

Settlers at Home. By Harriet Martineau. 

Holiday Rambles; or, the School Vacation. By Eliza- 
beth Grant. 

Little Drummer: a Tale of the Russian War. 

Frank. By Maria Edgeworth. 

A Hero; or, Philip's Book. By the Author of "John 
Halifax." 

Emigrants Lost Son. By G. H. Wall. 

Runaways (The), and the Gipsies. 

Daddy Dacre's School. By Mrs. S. C. Hall. 

British Wolf-Hunters. By Thomas Miller. 



The Boy's Own Pocket-Book for 1867 ; containing a 

variety of Information, is. 



Juvenile Library; in Fcp. 8vo, with Illustrations, 
in fancy wrapper, is. each : — 

Robinson Crusoe. 

Evenings at Home. 
' Swiss Family Robinson. 

I Sandford and Merton. 

I*ndon : Gwrg* JtoutMg* * Sena « 
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SHELLING JUVENILE BOOKS. 

With Illustrations or Coloured Frontispieces, cloth gilt. 

Happy Charlie. 

The Story of a Dog. 

The Story of a Cat. 

Easy Poetry for Children. 

The Story of a Penny. By Mrs. Perring. 

Charley and Georgy; or, the Children at Gibraltar. 

Ben Howard; or, Truth and Honesty. 

Bessie and Tom; or, Perseverance Rewarded. 

Carl Krinken; or, the Christmas Stocking. 

Mr. Rutlierfortfs Children, ist Series. 

Mr. Rutherford's Children. 2nd Series. 

Casper. By the Author of "Mr. Rutherford's 
Children." 

The Brave Boy ; or, Christian Heroism. 

The Story of a Mouse. 

Our Charlie. By Mrs. Stowe. 

The Village School Feast. 

Stories for Weekdays and Sundays. 

The Rose in the Desert. 

The Little Black Hen. 

The Prince in Disguise. 
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SIXPENNY JUVENILES. 

Royal 32mo, with Illustrations, gilt edges. 



Hubert Lee. 

Recollections of my Child- 
hood. 
Egerton Roscoe. 
Charles Hamilton. 
The Story of a Drop of 

Water. 
The False Key. 
The Bracelets. 
Waste Not, Want Not 
Tarlton, and Forgive and 

Forget 
Lazy Lawrence and the 

White Pigeon. 
The Barring Out 
The Orphans and Old 

Poz. 
The Mimic. 
The Purple Jar and other 

Tales. 
Simple Susan. 
The Little Merchants. 
Robert Dawson. 
Basket of Flowers. 
Babes in the Basket. 
The Jewish Twins. 
The Children on the 

Plains. 



Little Henry and his 

Bearer. 
Learning Better than Houses 

and Land. 
Easy Poems. 
The Boy Captive. By 

Peter Parley. 
Arthur's Tales for the 

Young. 
Hawthorne's Gentle Boy. 
Pleasant and Profitable. 
Parley's Poetry and Prose. 
Arthur's Stories for Little 

Girls. 
Arthur's Last Penny. 
The Young Cottager. 
Parley's Thomas Titmouse. 
Arthur's Christmas Story. 
The Lost Lamb. 
Arthur's Stories for Little 

Boys. 
Arthur's Book about Boys. 
Arthur's Organ Boy. 
The Prince in Disguise. 
The Contrast By Miss 

Edgeworth. 
The Grateful Negro. By 

Miss Edgeworth. 



FOURPEKKY JUVEKILES. 

Royal 32mo, fancy covers. 



Easy Poems for Children. 
Robert Dawson. 



Recollections of my Child- 
hood. 



.London : George Boutledge * Son*.. 
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28 Books for Girls. 



TWO-SHILLING GUT BOOKS. 

Well bound in cloth, with Illustrations. 

Florence; or, the Orphan Ward. By H. J. Wood. 

May Dundas; or, the Force of Example. By Mrs. 
Geldart. 

Glimpses of our Island Home. By Mrs. Geldart. 

Rosa : a Story for Girls. 

Juvenile Tales for all Seasons. By Miss M'Intosh. 

Conquest and Self-Conquest. By Miss M'Intosh. 

Evenings at Donaldson Manor. By Miss M'Intosh. 

Praise and Principle. By Miss M'Intosh. 

Grace and Isabel. By Miss M'Intosh. 

Charms and Counter-Charms. By Miss M'Intosh. 

Gertrude and Eulalie; or, School-day Friendships. 

Amy Carlton. By the Author of " The Four Sisters." 

Laura Temple. By Anne Bowman. 

Violet; or, Lost and Found. By Miss M'Intosh. 

Hills of the Shatemuc. By the Author of " Queechy." 

Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of the " Lamplighter." 

Bundle o* Sticks ; or, Love and Hate. 

Hester and I; or, Beware of Worldliness* 

Amusing Tales. The Broken Pitcher. 

The Donkey's Shadow. The Little Lychetts. 



EIGHTEEUPENNY JUVENILES. 

With Illustrations by Gilbert and Absolon, well bound in 
cloth, square l6mo. 

Rainbows in Springtide. 

Rosamond. By Maria Edgeworth. 

I London : Goorgo Boattodge * frw- \ 
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Harry and Lucy, 

Orchard^ drv. 



Little Dog Trusty, The Cherry 



Story of an Apple. By Lady Campbell. 

Memoir of a Doll. By Mrs. Besset. 

Laura and Ellen ; or, Time works Wonders* 

Bow of Faith ; or, Old Testament Lessons. 
Maria Wright. 



Anchor of If ope; 
Maria Wright. 



or, New Testament Lessons. 



By 
By 



1 Accidents of Childhood; or, Stories for Heedless Children. 

j Annie Maitland; or, the Lesson of Life. By D. 
I Richmond. 



Lucy Elton ; or, Home and School. 
"The Twins." 



By the Author of 



Daily Thoughts for Children. By Mrs. Geldart. 

Emilie the Peacemaker. By Mrs. Geldart. 

Truth is Everything. By Mrs. Geldart. 

Christmas Holidays. By Miss Jane Strickland. 

Rose and Kate ; or, the Little Howards. 

Aunt Emma. By the Author of " Rose and Kate." 

The Island of the Rainbow. By Mrs. Newton 
Crosland. 



ONE-SHILLING JUVENILES. 

With Illustrations or Coloured Frontispieces, pot 8vo, cloth gilt. 



Ashgrove Farm. 
The Basket of Flowers. 
Easy Poetry for Children. 
Aunt Maddy's Diamonds. 
Maggie and Emma. 
Grace Greenwood's Stories for 
her Nephews and Nieces. 



Helen's Fault. By the Author 
of "Adelaide Lindsay." 

The Cousins. By Miss Maria 
M'Intosh. 

Bessie and Tom; or, Persever- 
ance rewarded. 



_ London : Gooiye Boutledge * Sons— 
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Books for Girls. 



Beechnut. Wallace. ) 

Madeleine. Mary Erskine. \ 
By Jacob Abbott 
Visit to My Birthplace. 
Mary Bell. 
Emily Herbert ; or, the Happy 

Home. 
Rose and Lillie Stanhope. By 

Miss M'Intosh. 
Magdalene and Raphael. 
The Story of a Mouse. 



The Village School Feast 

Nelly the Gipsy Girl, 

The Birthday Visit to Holly 
Farm. 

Stories for Weekdays and Sun- 
days. 

Kitty's Victory. 

Elise and her Rabbits. 

Annie Price. 

Neighbourly Love. 

Minnie's Legacy. 



And by the Author of the "Wide, Wide World, " &c. 



The Two School-Girls. 
Gertrude and her Bible. 
The Rose in the Desert. 
The Little Black Hen. 



The Widow and her Daughter. 

Martha and Rachel. 

The Carpenter's Daughter. 



SELECTED ONE SHILLING JUVENILES. 

For Sunday School Prizes, well printed, with Illustrations, l8mo. 



Visit to My Birthplace. 

By Miss Bunbury. 
Carl Krinken; or, the 

Christmas Stocking. By 

Miss Wetherell. 
Rose and Lillie Stanhope. 

By Miss M'Intosh. 
Casper. By the Author 

of "Mr. Rutherford's 
• Children." 
Magdalene and Raphael; 

or, the Wonders of 

Vision. 
Nelly the Gipsy Girl. 
Maggie and Emma. By 

Miss M'Intosh. 
Elise and her Rabbits. 
Happy Charlie. 
Annie Price. 



By the Author of " The Wide, 
Wide World." 

The Two School Girls. 
The Widow and her 

Daughter. 
Gertrude and her Bible. 
The Little Black Hen. 
Martha and Rachel. 
The Carpenter's Daughter. 

Rills from the Fountain, 
Lessons for the Young. 
By the Rev. Richard 
Newton. 

Todd's Lectures to Child- 
ren (First Series). 

Todd's Lectures to Child- 
ren (Second Series). 

Kitty's Victory. 



.London: Ctoerg* Bovtladft * Sons.. 
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SIXPENNY 


JUVENILES. 


Royal 32mo, with Illustrations, gilt edges. 


Ellen Leslie. 


Stories of Child Life. 


Jessie Graham! 
Florence Arnott, 


The Dairyman's Daughter. 


Lina and her Cousins. 


Blind Alice. 


Arthur's Stories for Little 


Grace and Clara. 


Girls. 


Flora Mortimer, 


Arthur's Christmas Story. 


The False Key. 


The Lost Lamb. 


The Bracelets. 


Margaret Jones. 

The Two School Girls. 


Waste Not, Want Not. 


The Mimic. 


The Widow and her 


The Purple Jar and other 


Daughter. 


Tales. 


The Rose in the Desert. 


The Birthday Present and 


The Little Black Hen. 


the Basket Ionian. 


Martha and Rachel. 


Simple Susan. 


The Carpenter's Daughter. 
Gertrude and her Bible. 


Basket of Flowers. 


Babes in the Basket. 


Bright-eyed Bessie. 


The Jewish Twins. 


The Contrast. By Miss 


The Children on the 


Edgeworth. 


Plains. . 


The Grateful Negro. By 


Maud's First Visit to her 


Miss Edgeworth. 


Aunt, in words of one 


Jane Hudson. 


syllable. 


A Kiss for a Blow. 


Easy Poems. 




FOUBPENNY 


JUVENILES. 


Royal 32mo, 


fancy covers. 


The Basket of Flowers. 


Jessie Graham. 
Florence Arnott. 


The Babes in the Basket. 


Easy Poems for Children. 
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